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Any one who doubts what Democratic reform 
means can find in the President’s latest messages 
the answers to all his inquiries. ‘The majority 
in the House has already, by failure to pass 
a deficiency bill, placed the Government of 
the United States in the attitude of an em- 
ployer incapable of paying his servants; it has 
now neglected the simplest financial necessities 
of the nation until by no possibility can it have 
time, in case of a spasm of patriotism or sense, 
to make decent provision for the coming year. 
The manner in which the time of the majority 
has been spent during the session makes a de- 
cent excuse impossible. 


One good effect of the ballots will be the prob- 
able disappearance of the *‘ bloody shirt” from 
politics. This emblem of the irreconcilable 
Republicans has been industriously waved by 
Mr. Morton, in season and out of season, for 
vears. The batlots of lrst Friday show in how 
little estimation the Southern Republicans hold 
Mr. Morton’s service, and the Indiana Senator 
is too wide-awake to neglect the meaning of so 
direct a hint. When the sanguinary standard 
drops from his discouraged hands, no one with 
even a semblance of Morton’s ability will be 
foolish enough to pick it up. 

** Fling its red shreds, a footcloth meet” 

fer whoever chooses to trample upon the emblem 
of more lying than has been done upon any 
other subject in the United States. There is a 
standard, beloved both in North and South, 
that is more respectable and beautiful, and pow- 
erful enough, in case of danger to any class of 
citizens, to protect them without assistance from 
the rag which is darling only to demagogues and 
Tascals, 


By the retirement of Secretary Bristow the 
public service sustains a severer loss than the 
retirement of any other Cabinet officer ever 
occasioned. ‘Lincoln’s Cabinet may have con- 
tained men of greater ability; Stanton and Sew- 


retaries, however arduous their duties, were 
always supported by their associates and by the 
public sentiment, Secretary Bristow has had to 
oppose a powerful ring with a feeble, half- 
hearted force, has been compelled to invade the 
President’s official household, and to make 
rulings which have arrayed against him the most 
respectable business class with which his office 
had dealings. He has probably erred in judgment 
at times ; but his integrity, his hatred of rascal- 
ity, and his practical, vigorous, persistent and 
successful method of showing his dislike, his 
carelessness of his own popularity when he im- 
agined the interests of his government were en- 
dangered, indicate a character of which the 
country cannot help being proud, particularly 
when it realizes how seldom such characters find 
their way into the public service at all. 


Turkey has just sustained a loss which seems 
irreparable. A military officer, feeling himself 
aggrieved for some slight cause, burst into the 
residence of the Grand Vizier while the Turkish 
Cabinet was in session, and killed Reschid Pacha, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Hassein 
Avni Pasha, Minister of War. Of these officials 
the former was a man of great ability, and the 
latter seemed to be more of a statesman than any 
other living Turk. How the places of these 
two men can be filled with safety to Turkey can 
not easily be seen. 

Before this act was committed the war-cloud 
seemed to have blown away; the hundred thou- 
sand Servians who were advancing to the border 
had gone home again, apparently with increased 
respect for the new Sultan. How long the East 
will remain peaceful cannot be predicted; a 
little impatience on the part of Russia, or a 
blunt word or two from either of the European 
powers that are pretending to desire the good of 
Turkey while they are really trying to prevent 
each other from gaining in strength at Turkey’s 
expense, would still be enough to send a great 
many thousands of harmless Austrians, Russians, 
Germans—perhaps Frenchmen and Englishmen 
—to death, because their accidental rulers trust 
to brutality rather than honesty. To Americans, 
who have not been holding either grain or pro- 
visions for European war and a rise, the thought 
that security like our @wn may once more be 
felt about Continental hearthstenes should be 
productive of great delight. 


On Friday, M. Buffet was elected to a life 
Senatorship in France as the successor of the 
late M. Recard. The electors, according to the 
new French Constitution, were the other Sena- 
tors, and their choice of an ex-Minister whose 
official career had rendered him obnoxious to a 
large section of the Republicans is construed by 
that party as a piece of treachery to their cause. 
The vote was a close one—a majority of three— 
and it could not have been carried but for the 
countenance of several nominally Republican 
Senators. M. Buffet is beyond question a man 








of great ability and, wisdom, albeit something 








THE NOMINATION. 


HE clouds which have been gradually set- 

tling down upon the Republican party have 
been happily dispersed. Evils natural to a long 
term of power could have been remedied, abuses 
and dishonesties exposed and punished, but 
fierce factions seeking to control the Govern- 
ment, each one preferring to see the party 
destroyed sooner than to have a hated rival 
advanced to the highest place, could not be so 
easily dealt with. 

The Convention set aside the conspicuous can- 
didates, and nominated Rutherford B. Hayes, of 
Ohio, as President, and William A. Wheeler, 
of New York, as Vice-President. The danger 
was averted, and in a day the great party was 
prepared to close its ranks and go forward with 
restored unity! Hardly in the history of free 
governments has any party had to deal with ques- 
tions so vast, so critical, and intrinsically so 
difficult, as fell to the lot of the Republican’ 
party. The long and terrible war with its 
strain, the policy of reconstruction, the read- 
justment of labor to a changed political econ- 
omy, the establishment of the enfranchised 
colored man in his civil rights, the development 
of amicable relations between him and the white 
population, the settlement of foreign complica- 
tions growing out of the war, the healing of the 
currency, cursed as it was with bloat and dropsy— 
the substantial wisdom with which most of these 
great affairs have been treated gives to the 
Republican party an eminence in history not 
exceeded by any even in the formative days of 
the Constitution. 

But parties, like mansions, assailed by vermin, 
assaulted by wind and weather, need constant 
renovation. It is not to be denied that the 
Republican party was in great peril; not so 
much from its avowed adversaries as from the 
discontent and distrust which had grown up 
within itself and among its best men. 

Besides securing the confidence of the public, 
it was the peculiar need of the Republican party 
to regain harmony within itself. The task 
seemed hopeless. The rival candidates for the 
Presidency were all strong men, expert in pub- 
lic affairs, but at such antagonism that the suc- 
cess of either of them was likely to send each of 
the others to his tent like an enraged and sullen 
Achilles. 

The nomination of Hayes and Wheeler was 
not only a surprise but a deliverance. The op- 
posing contestants all yielded gracefully and at 
once to one who had excited no animosity. 

The Republican party presents to the country 
candidates that cannot fail to win confidence. 
They are personally irreproachable—not because 
unknown, but because after years of public ser- 
vice they have established a reputation for pru- 
dent management, for honorable fidelity, and 
for scrupulous integrity. The personal question 
is removed from the contest. Théiiinn, page d-, 
canvass must now concesjuld read: “‘ That would 
tions of public inter-both of their comity and their 
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that that continent of mud through which we 
seemed likely to wade for months longer, as we 
have waded for months past, will dry up. The 
investigating committees will now languish, and 
the stores of villainous detraction that have been 
preparing will be abandoned to the sewers. * 

The platform adopted was sound, though in a 
few points feeble. On the woman question, 
polygamy and the Chinamen, it successfully says 
nothing as if it were saying something. On the 
resumption of specie payments, it is right with- 
out being very forcible. That question is the 
key-note of the campaign. We should like to 
have the right doctrine sounded out like a 
trumpet. There is no policy in veiling the real 
issue. It is a living interest that will break 
through all soft phrases and demand of every 
man an explicit choice. And the Republican 
party will add another claim to honor if it shall 
without delay bring back the country from the 
lying promises of dishonored obligations to a 
sound specie currency. Business will not revive 
till it stands on gold. It is coin or ruin, prac- 
tically, however plausible the pleas for paper 
may be. 

We cannot perceive any just reason why all 
honest men who have fought under the Repub- 
lican banner should not return to their allegi- 
ance. They will. The prospect of a sound 
administration at home and abroad was never 
more hopeful. The Republican party is sound 
yet. The Democratic party has given no satis- 
fying evidence that it is in sympathy with those 
great interests for which the land has been con- 
vulsed. Certainly the conduct of the party 
since it came into power in the popular branch 
of Congress is neither wise, nor strong, nor 
effective. 

We hope Mr. Blaine will not only give to the 
ticket his energy in the field, but that he will 
refuse all overtures to the Senate and remain in 
the House to be the ablest Commoner of recent 
history ; and that those eminept abilities which 
have created for him such general enthusiasm 
may in due time be exerted in a more exalted 
position, if there be a place intrinsically higher 
than to be the great leader of the House ! 

A great career is yet before the Republican 
party. It deserves well of good men. Let all 
who love liberty, equality, and intelligence not 
only gather to its banner, but demand and se- 
cure for it a nobler history in time to come than 
that which has already given it imperishable re- 
nown. 








PRISON REFORM, AND THE RE- 
FORMERS. 


HE National Prison Congress which has 

just closed its sessions in this city would 
have accomplished more if it bad undertaken 
less. The discussion of too many reforms leaves 
them all unaccomplished. The public ignorance 
is great, the public apathy is still greater, and 
until conscience and interest are aroused, and 
some first principles inculeated, prison reform 
will continue to get on very slowly. It has 
made progress ; 





nevertheless Sydney Smith’s 
characterization of English prisons is still sub- 
stantially true of our county jails, if not of our 
State penitentiaries: ‘‘ There are in every county 
in England large public schools, maintained at 
the expense of the county, for the encourage- 
ment of profligacy and vice, and for providing a 
proper succession of house-breakers, profligates 
and thieves.” 

The object of punishment is not the reforma- 
tion of the offender ; but it can never be accom- 
plished by measures that do not reform the 
offender. After these years of discussion, that 
proposition ought not to be doubted. To send 
a burglar back to his burglaries after five, ten, 

~~ vears of imprisonment, simply 
“tish propensities against 
‘tection to property. 








It may not be practicable to sentence prisoners 
till reformed, simply from the difficulty of test- 
ing the genuineness of the reformation, but this 
is manifestly the ideal. ‘The nearer we get to it 
the nearer we follow the divine pattern. Of all 
men the Christian teacher ought not to doubt 
that the mercy of Calvary is more efficacious 
both to prevent sin and to redeem from it than 
the curses of Mount Ebal. Nevertheless it is 
not safe to assume this axiom. It is not safe 
even to say with Dr. Wines that the modern 
State recognizes the reformation of the offender 
as one of the primary and leading aims of prison 
discipline. So long as the editor of one of our 
most prominent and influential religious journals 
characterizes this axiom as ‘‘ cant, folly, false- 
hood and sham,” that ‘* deserves to be hissed 
out of philanthropic circles,” it is evident that 
the Congress must go back to first principles 
and inculeate the very postulates on which prison 
reform is based. It will not get prisons and 
prison discipline reformed till it gets the public 
to see that human punishment must be admin- 
istered as God administers punishment, who 
chastises us ‘‘for our profit, that we might be 
partakers of his holiness.” As to the vindication 
of justice, that we may safely leave for the final 
account-settling of Him who alone can see mo- 
tives or measure character. 

When this postulate of prison reform has be- 
come so far generally recognized that it can no 
longer be ‘* hissed” at anywhere, the way will 
be prepared for the general adoption of the next 
step—a graded system of punishment, appealing 
less to the fear than to the hopes and aspirations 
of the criminal. For five or six thousand years, 
more or less, society has tried the effect of 
**penalty a terror to evil doers.” The trouble 
is, the evil doers do not scare. The worse the 
criminal the less his terror. We can do no worse 
than we have done if for terror we substitute 
hope and love. Even the scientific horse-break- 
ers are abandoning the use of the whip, and re- 
lying on affection rather than the lash to correct 
the worst vices in the colt. Our present system 
distinctly informs the condemned that there is 
no profit in reform. His term is fixed ; it is 
neither prolonged if he is sullen and indolent, 
nor lightened or lessened if he is docile and in- 
dustrious. A graded system, with well-consid- 
ered ameliorations in the condition of the 
prisoner, a relaxation of restraint, and an earlier 
release, with some subsequent facilities for en- 
gaging, after his term is over, in honest indus- 
try, holds out a hope which experience as well 
as philosophy demonstrates to be one of the most 
efficacious incentives to reform. This method 
has been already adopted, in different forms, in 
Denmark, Sweden, several cantons of Switzer- 
land, Italy, Ireland, and, we believe, some of 
the States of the Union. Wherever inaugurated 
the results have more than justified the largest 
expectations of the reformers. We are not so 
sanguine as Maconochie, who thought that the 
criminals could all be saved to a man by the 
right methods; but we should not have been 
as sanguine as Demetz, who reported 95 per 
cent. of the young criminals intrusted to his 
care as reformed. This system of graded punish- 
ments necessarily puts an end to county jails, 
where grading is simply impossible ; and we note 
it as an encouraging sign of progress that Micbi- 
gan, Indiana, Massachusetts and Maine have 
either abolished these wretched schools of vice 
and crime or are taking measures to do so ; State 
prisons, with possibilities at least of graded pen- 
alties, are to be substituted. 

No reformation of offenders can be anticipated 
when the only apparent difference between the 
prisoners and their keepers is in the uniform 
they wear. A necessary adjunct to a peniten- 
tiary system is a normal school for the education 
of prison officers. ‘These have already been in- 
troduced in several European States. So long 
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us the office is given as a reward for political 
services, so long we may expect the same grog- 
shop to send the prisoner to his cell and the 
under-warden to take care of him. And when, 
in spite of a bad system, an honest and well 
meaning man gets the office, he will not be 
skilled in the difficult art of managing the most 
unmanageable class in the entire community. 

These are the three fundamental 
which our prison system requires : first, a uni- 
versal public recognition of the fact that the 
only sure way to prevent crime is to reform the 
criminal classes—a work to be accomplished not 
by terror, but by hope and love; second, a 
graded system of punishment, approaching as 
nearly as possible to the ideal suggested by Rey. 
Freeman Clarke, who would allow no man to be 
released till he gives satisfactory evidence of 
real reformation ; third, some well considered 
system for the selection, education and appoint- 
ment of prison officers, capable in intellect and 
spirit, both for the government and the moral 
education of the prisoners. 

If the National Congress had prepared a re- 
port presenting in a clear, compact and easily 
comprehended paper these simple but funda- 
mental reforms in our present prison conglom- 
erate (it is not a system), they would have 
secured, as they have not done now, the ear of 
the public, and led the way to other and fur- 
ther reforms, which must be founded in at least 
the popular acceptance if not the practical adop- 
tion of these principles. 


reforms 





T yURING the present summer, perhaps two 

theusand young men will drop out of our 
several ‘* halls of learning” to lose themselves 
in the general omnium gatherum of the vulgar 
public. Some hard rubs await these bachelors 
of arts, and more than likely a scattering pro- 
portion of them will sit down oh the first mile- 
stone of the old-post road along which the race 
has to travel and wonder how much of a lift 
they have had that far from Livy or Homer or 
Cicero or Todhunter or those belpful logarithms 
which run out six decimal points. At the half- 
way house, the dust-covered B, A. may even tind 
himself taxing his memory to recall the partic- 
ular excellences with which these venerable 
models impressed his youth. But for all this, 
he still writes himself down as a college-bred 
man, and the edge of his diploma, sticking out 
from under his pile of briefs, sermons or ledgers, 
announces him as such to his observing neigh- 
bors. 

These two thousand, no doubt, are expecting 
to have considerable influence in the world. 
They ought to have, according to accepted the- 
ories of the value of education; but as influence 
goes with us to-day, it will require stout ex- 
ertion on their part to gain it. We may rea- 
sonably question whether the position of the 
so-called ‘‘ educated” man is, either socially or 
politically, as prominent as it was recognized to 
be a hundred or even fifty years since. The 
number of citizens of intelligence, good sense, 
experience and general worth who cannot ** re- 
fer” to a university has increased to such an ex- 
tent under our system of public and academical 
education that the individual with the diploma 
finds himself among a class of fellows who, to 
all appearances, are singularly like bim. In a 
common crowd, in five cases out of ten, he 
would be unknown... Of course, this is nothing 
to Ais discredit, but greatly to our national 
credit, and it is a fact which both he and his 
college may profit by. It only intensifies the 
importance of pressing home the point, so often 
urged, that college men should enter more into 
the public life of the nation, and keep up (/eir 
influence, however much the influence of other 
men may increase. The Centennial graduate 
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may possibly be inclined to mark out his line of 
life accordingly. + 





BARBARIANS AND CHRISTIANS. 


T’ is a question perhaps whether any religious 

- sects in the world save those which are known 
as Protestant Christians turn their aged minis- 
ters adrift when too old for service without pro- 
viding for their comfort during the declining 
Who ever heard of a Romish or 
Greek priest left to his own devices when after 
years of service he had lost his ecclesiastical 
usefulness? The priests of Buddha, of Mahom- 
med, of Joss, are never suffered in this life, sO 
far as we know, to want their daily allowance of 
hoiled rice, or a place wherein to lay their heads, 
Nay, even the medicine-men of barbarian tribes 
are provided for in some way, or at most are in 
due form hastened in their departure for the 
heaven of their savage creed. 

We are not wholly wanting in this particular. 
Some of our churches provide for the old pastor 


years of life. 


who has for a generation or two preached the gos- 
pel to his congregation, baptized the children, 
married the young folks, and buried the dead, but 
in general the old man is likely to be set aside, 
when most of his friendsand adherents are gone, 
to make room for some one who can perform the 
parish duties more acceptably to the younger 
generation. Here is the substance of a letter 
just received from the West: 

‘*] have sometimes thought it all important that 
our beloved Congregational Churches should in 
some way provide a ministers’ retiring fund to aid 
the weary and foot-worn toilers, so that ‘when 
the almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshop- 
per shall be a burden,’ they may honorably and 
gracefully retire to the border-land and rest while 
awaiting the master’s call to come up higher. A 
few weeks ago I was called upon to resign my 
charge in favor of a young man. A majority of 
the Church and society were strongly in favor of 
our remaining, but a few leading ones were un- 
yielding, so I withdrew, and we are rather cast 
upon the shoals at present, waiting the Master’s 
will concerning us. The Good Shepherd does not 
forget his promises nor his faithful servants, and 
as I look back into the long past I see many a 
sweet pasture by the wayside, and we love the 
memories that recall the kindness of friends. 

For forty years, nearly, I have labored as a 
Home-Missionary on the frontier in new regions 
and small churches where no one else would go, 
and now, almost worn out, I am set aside because 
Iam getting old. For more than twenty years I 
labored among lumbermen and new settlers, and 
as I was young then I labored hard to do good 
traveling over mountains, through dark forests, 
in perils in wild and dangerous places night and 
day, not sparing myself at all if I might in those 
highways and hedges compel some to come in, 1 
have been pained, and my heart has been made 
to bleed, and I have not known what todo. We 
have a family of four, sometimes five, and a dear, 
suffering, patient child hoping to be restored to 
health by the blessing of the Great Shepherd.” 

It is not unnatural that an old minister so sit- 
uated should write feelingly on the subject of a 
ministerial retiring fund. Probably he never 
had more than five hundred dollars a year, and 
whatever some office-holders may have done in 
the way of accumulating fortunes on slender sal- 
aries, it is not in the way of most Congregational 
clergymen to be equally wise in the wisdom of 
this world. 

The English Congregationalists, or Independ- 
ents as they call themselves, are doing nobly in 
this respect, having already raised a considerable 
fund, with fair prospects for a permanent and 
adequate endowment. The Presbyterians have 
made a little more progress; the Methodists and 
Baptists take up regular collections which prove 
sufficient for the purpose; the Episcopalians, we 
believe, have a like system, and this recapitula- 
tion leaves Congregationalists, it must be con- 
fessed, pretty well in the background. Our 
most complete local system is in the vicinity of 
Boston, where an aged clergyman has a reasona- 


ble prospect of being kept from want to the end 
of his days. In the agitation of denominational 
questions, let us not forget that this duty of pro- 
viding pensions for our retired veterans is 
enforced by every one of the sacred principles 
which underlie our faith. 





Mr. Lord’s proposed Constitutional amend 
ment providing for the election of postmasters, 
marshals, assessors and collectors suggests such 
a tempting way of escape from one of the great- 
est abuses of the day that we are all the more 
anxious for a Republican President, and for 
the continuance of our present unsatisfactory 
House of Representatives. Whatever they might 
do if a Democratic President were in the White 
House, the House majority could not be so deaf 
to the voices of both consistency and_ political 
hatred as to refuse to vote for such a decentral- 
izing measure. As for the State Legislatures, 
we do not imagine that the amendment would 
be rejected even by those which are Republican, 
for the apparent prospect of strengthening feeble 
hands at home would greatly mitigate the sor- 
row which the political disorganization of the 
army of office-holders would cause. 





NOTES. 


—For the benefit of that large portion of our 
readers who may not see the full biographical 
sketches of the Republican candidates which are 
published in the daily press, we condense the 
main facts in the life of each. Rutherford Birch- 
ard Hayes was born in Delaware, Ohio, October 
4, 1822. His father and mother were respectively 
Seotch and English. He took the first honors of 
his class at Kenyon College in 1842, graduated at 
the Harvard Law School 1845, and began business 
at Fremont, Ohio. In 1852 he was married to Miss 
Lucy Ware Webb, of Chillicothe. On the break- 
ing out of the war he became Major of the 
23d Ohio Inf. under Col. (afterwards Gen.) Rose- 
cranz, and was steadily prométed for gallant per- 
sonal service in the field to be Brigadier General 
and Major General by brevet. He was several 
times wounded, but returned to the field and 
served faithfully to the end of the war. He has 
three times been elected Governor of his native 
State, running in opposition to Pendleton, Thur- 
man and Allen, representing the most dangerous 
elements of inflation and copperheadism. It is 
certain that he bas always been equal to any 
emergency in which he has been placed, and he is 
at least as well known as was Mr. Lincoln at his 
first nomination. 


—William A. Wheeler was born in Malone, New 
York, June 30, 1819. He studied at the Univer 
sity of Vermont, but left in 1842 without graduat- 
ing, and was admitted to the bar shortly after- 
ward. His first public service was as District 
Attorney of Franklin county. Subsequently he 
went to the Assembly as a Whig and served 
one term, leaving politics for business. He was 
for fourteen years cashier of a bank at Malone, 
and then, the old Whig party having died, he 
joined the Republicans and was sent to the State 
Senate. He was a member of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, after which he retired for a time to 
private lifé, but was elected to the Forty-first 
Congress, and has since served prominently at 
Washington after successive re-elections. He was 
the author of the ‘‘ Wheeler Compromise,” which 
effected a peaceable adjustment of the Louisiana 
troubles two years ago, and as chairman of the 
committee sent to New Orleans did valuable work 
at that time in the interest of law and order. 


—At last, after having been remanded to prison 
to the extent admissible under English law, Wins- 
low the forger has been set at liberty, and the 
impression prevails* that the abrogation of the 
Extradition Treaty between the two countries 
must speedily follow. Some time will almost nec- 
essarily elapse before anew treaty can be nego- 
tiated as there are apparently irreconcilable 
differences between Mr. Fish and Lord Derby as 
to the necessary forms which such a treaty should 
take. Throughout the affair we are happy to 
believe that our State Department has acted 
judiciously and has, in the main, law and common 
sense on its side. Indeed, the English press takes 
sides against the course of the British Ministry in 
the more important phases of the controversy, 








as the case must eventually be laid before Parlia- 
ment in all its essential features. 


—The two European items of news relative to 
the Belgium riots and the French circular on ed- 
ucation are of considerable significance. In the 
latter case, Mr. Waddington, Minister of Publie 
Instruction, has informed the communal authori- 
ties of the intention of the Government to provide 
for the education of all children of suitable age, 
and to build new schools for them, which may 
mean that France is not to be governed hereafter 
entirely by the priests in the matter of education, 
As for Belgium, the trouble been that the 
Papal party, the out and out Ultramontanes, have 
pushed themselves forward so persistently that in 


has 


the election last week they succeeded in securing 
amajority in the Chamber of National Deputies. 
The indignation of the opposition has found vent 
in anti-Catholic riots in Brussels, Antwerp,Ghent, 
and other places, which indicates that it is more 
than a political opposition that has broken out. 
We take it rather as evidence of the unrest which 
many European communities are beginning to 
feel under the continued pressure of priestly in- 
fluence. 

—On Sunday afternoon the new chapel at Yale 
College This beautiful building, 
designed by Mr. Russell Sturgis, of this city, is the 


was dedicated. 


gift of the late Joseph Battell, and is known asthe 
‘* Battell Chapel.” Farnam ” 
and ‘** Durfee,” Halls forming the first completed 
corner of the great ‘‘ quadrangle,” which is event- 
The building is 


It stands between ‘ 


ually to enclose the ‘* campus.” 
of brown sandstone, surrounded by an arcade 
of Ohio At the front are two massive 
towers, to be capped with open-work spires—not 
yet complete. At the east end, fronting College 
street, is a large apse, and the Elm street side is 
broken by a fine oriel window and two stone pan- 
els, one bearing the arms and motto of the State, 
and the other those of the College. Within and 
without there is elaborate carving in stone and 


stone. 


wood, the interior being decorated in color. <A 
memorial and historical value is given to ¢hese 
decorations by the ifttroduction of records in Latin 
and Greek recounting the services rendered to 
the world and the College by her distinguished 
graduates, officers, and benefactors. The dedica- 
tory services consisted of an address in the old 
chapel from President Porter, recounting its his- 
tory and naming the cecupants of its pulpit in 
the past. In the afternoon the new building was 
formally opened, and the President preached a 
sermon on the uses of a college chapel. These 
two discourses are, we understand, to be pub- 


lished. 


—Early in the week, too late for notice in the 
present number, an art exhibition, consisting of 
more than five hundred pictures loaned for the 
purpose, was opened at the Academy of Design 
and the Metropolitan Museum in this city. The 
first section, at the Academy of will 
include about 3880 pictures. The second sec- 
tion, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will 
consist of between 125 and 150 pictures—the col- 
lections, namely, of John Taylor Johnston, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Robert Gordon and Lucius 
Tuckerman. The third section will be Mr. Bel- 
mont’s gallery, at 109 Fifth avenue, entranee on 
Eighteenth street. Mr. Belinont’s gallery will be 
open on certain days not yet announced. The 
admission fee at Mr. Belmont’s gallery will be 50 
cents, and 25 cents each at the Academy of De- 
sign and Metropolitan Museum. The paintings 
lent to the Academy of Design and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum are valued at between $800,000 and 
$1,000,000. and have been insured for that amount. 
Mrs. A. T. Stewart has lent seven pictures, valued at 
$100,000. They are ‘‘ The Charioteer’s Race in the 
Coliseum,” J. L. ‘“*Garden of Versailles 
in the Seventeenth Century,” Boldini; ‘‘ The 
Gladiators,” J. L. Géréme ; ‘‘ The Begging Monk,” 
FE. Zamacois ; ‘‘ Lady and Parrot,” Madrazo; ‘‘ The 
Church of St. Sulpice, Paris, in the Seventeenth 
Century,” E. Fichel; ‘* The Strategie Device,” A. 
Lesrel, pupil of Géréme. An opportunity never 
before offered and not likely to be repeated will 
thus be afforded for all who may be so inclined to 
see many of the choicest pictures owned in this 
eountry. The committee which has the matter in 
charge has met with the most gratifying success 
in its undertaking. 


Design, 


Gérdme ; 


—Erratum.—In the article written by Dr. Bou- 
ton in.our last issue, the word *‘ enmity,” found 
in the second paragraph, third column, page 501, 
should be comity, and should read: ‘‘ That would 
have. been the end both of their comity and their 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIII, No. 25. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Is a thing right because God wills it, or does 
he will it because.it is right 2 

“7 OU open up in this question an old and use- 

less discussion. An edict from God himself 
could not make a wrong to be right. Right is 
eternal. Chalmers puts it that right has always 
existed, not as something outside of God, but in 
God’s nature. 

2. Do you think we shall always remember our 
sins? How can a person who has led another 
astray beyond recovery be happy if not saved from 
the remembrance of it ? 

We doubt whether the soul will ever reach a 
state in which it will not feel some pang of re- 
gret for sin. It is not necessary that we should 
be perfectly happy—holiness, not happiness, is 
what we are to seek. But holiness gives the soul 
the happiness of sin conquered at last—not of sin 
forgotten. Not Lethe but Paradise. 

3. The last cf *‘ Though Lost to Sight.” 

Alas for the fate of editors who strive to answer 
questions! We have received the following note 
from a responsible source, and penitentially pub- 
lish it, congratulating the author of the hoax on 
his facility in versification. Will not hesend usa 
poem—say on ‘‘ Spring”? 

THE TRUE HISTORY. 

At every leisure moment, or when there is a vacant 
space to fill, the stock subject to take up and the 
favorite one with editors is the authorship of one or 
two hackneyed quotations. 

Seeing one of these slips, say for the twentieth time, 
a man ina neighboring city sat down and, with more 
fun than consideration, concocted for Harper the 
story of Ruthven Jenkyns and the Mariner’s Maga- 
zine. If he had added “* Tell that to the Marines” it 
would have been understood, but the letter was pub- 
lished in all good faith, and went the rounds of the 
papers. 

It is now in its second or third revolution, and 
probably will vot stop in this generation. 

All editors take warning. There was no such man, 
bo such magazine, *‘ there never was no Mrs. Harris.’ 

Those two or three quotations stand, as yet, with 
other uvsolved problems, ‘‘ Kaspar Hauser’ and the 
“Iron Mask.” Let them rest while we settle the Cen- 
tennial, the next Presidency, and the great question, 
How to make men better against their wills; how to 
stay the curse of strong drink. 

I tell this of my own personal knowledge of the 
story and acquaintance with the writer of the hoax. 

4. I notice that the spelling reformers have called 
a convention to meet August 16th in Philadelphia. 
Do you think they will accomplish anything more 
than the similar efforts that have been made be- 
fore? Do you think our peuple will ever surrender 
the time-honored representation of our language 
which has been embalmed in the hearts of the En- 
glish-speaking world for five hundred years, and 
which contains the history of nearly every word of 
our noble tongue ? 

We do not know whether the “spelling reform- 
ers” will accomplish anything or not. We fear 
not. Popular prejudice and race-conceit are very 
strong. The Chinese have a more villainous sys- 
tem of writing than ours—it stands right in the 
way of their progress ; but then it ‘‘ has been em- 
balmed in the hearts of” the great Chinese-speak- 
ing ‘‘ world,” not for five hundred but for five 
thousand years, maybe. That is the mischief of 
it. Embalming old abuses in the hearts of the 
people is bad business. Our spelling is not five 
hundred years old. Orthography was worse in 
Chaucer’s time, and it wiggled round so that a 
word might get itself spelled two or three differ- 
ent ways ona page. In Shakespeare’s and even 
in Milton’s time people spelled capriciously. Our 
orthography does not represent justly the etymol- 
ogy of words. And if it did, to preserve etymol- 
ogies is not the main use of a language, but to 
serve as an instrument for trade, literature, gov- 

ernment and social intercourse. Will you refuse 
to plow and plant my field lest I should disturb 
the fossils? Will you leave all the stumps that 
men may see what the history of the field has 
been ? Above all, will you ‘‘embalm” the obstrue- 
tive stumps ‘in the hearts of the people’? Our 
present spelling is much of it accidental. It is 
only within the last hundred years or so that En- 
glish spelling has become fixed. Washington’s 
letters show that even he “had a bad spell” 
now and then, and it was nothing thought of in 
his time. One might as well object to decimal 
currency as to a reform in orthography. Those 
who oppose a simple orthography of “our noble 
tongue” because such a reform might make ety- 
mologies a little less apparent to the common 
reader (it could not conceal them from the scholar 
who alone needs to know them) ought to insist at 


least on such changes as would bring a large num- 








ber of words into harmony with their history. 
Women, from wife-men, is spelled in its present 
fashion by a pure blunder. But we suppose this 
word of all others ‘‘ is embalmed in the hearts of 
the English-speaking world.” For our part we 
hope to see it proved that the English tongue is 
yet a living organism, plastic and, vigorous, suited 
to the wants of the most progressive of races, 
and not a stiffened mummy fit only for the cabi- 
net of the antiquarian philologist. 

5. What more and better do the Jews expect in 
their Messiah than we find in ours? Is it not sur- 
prising that they do not reeognize the fulfillment 
of their own prophecies in Christ ? 

Religious belief is not usually a matter of 
thought, but of tradition and prejudice. The 
Jewish unbelief is as unintelligent we suppose as 
is the belief of most Christians. The Jewish re- 
ligion is associated in the minds of devout Jews 
with all that is highest and best in their lives. It 
is hard to tear down a trellis overgrown with a 
beautiful vine. Christianity represents to them 
ages of the bitterest persecution, and a proscrip- 
tion not yet overpast. 

6. Is a person who complies with religion in all 
its forms, and yet is not truly converted, being 
ignorant of its first principle, love—is such an one 
guilty of the sin against the Holy Ghost when every 
seemingly religious act performed, instead of be- 
ing a means of amendment, becomes a snare to lead 
further into sin and away from God ? 

No one can commit the sin against the Holy 
Ghost who has any care about it. You are wrong 
in your notion of God. He is not a taskmaster 
but afather. Do not worry about your conver- 
sion. You are overscrupulous. Lean on God’s 
bosom and rest. Oneof your temperament should 
not think about the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
It is not a sin to which you are liable, and in that 
way of thinking lies a tendency to insanity. Fas- 
ten your mind on Matt. x., 28-30. 











FORT MOULTRIE CELEBRATION. 


EDNESDAY, June 28, being the one hun- 
\ dredth anniversary of the brave defense of 
Charleston harbor, the people of that place are 
preparing to have such a rejoicing on the day as 
will become the children of the men who partici- 
pated in the affair. By taxing our memories to the 
utmost and asisting them liberally by frequent 
reference to American histories, we are able to re- 
call that an incident occurred on June 28, 1776, 
which not only Charleston: but all the South, and 
therefore all the country, may celebrate with 
something of the feeling that moved the pilgrims 
at Lexington and Bunker Hilla year ago. The 
circumstance that we have sundry English guests 
just now at the Centennial need not restrain our 
enthusiasm, for they will cheerfully admit that the 
side that won, not at Charleston alone but clear 
through the Revolution, was, after all, made up of 
good English bones and blood. 

The defense of Fort Moultrie was gallant and 
gritty, as a military feat, but we might be inclined 
to make less of it were it not for the fact that it 
kept the war away from the South for three years 
and so far materially helped the revolution. It 
effectually thwarted the plans of the home govern- 
ment, and that was doing very much. We will 
find in the,books that when Parliament discovered, 
by our pugnacious stand around Boston, that we 
were bound to fight the tax scheme out if it took 
eight summers, it resolved to hit hard; and ac- 
cordingly authorized the sending over of a great 
force. How the rumors spread here! One ship 
brings news that 40,000 troops are coming ; another 
20,000 Russians; another as many Hessians, and 
by the time the reports have been well circu- 
lated we hear of men talking how England was 
preparing to scourge us with 60,000 warriors. And 
her plans were correspondingly extensive. A col- 
umn of troops was to march to Albany from Can- 
ada;an army was to take New York and sever 
New England from the rest of the colonies, while 
an expedition to the South was expected to fright- 
en people out of their wits in that section as well 
as establish a permanent foothold for the complete 
subjugation of the country below the Potomac. 
Failure in any of these plans was not dreamed of. 
The Southern expedition sailed in two parts—Sir 
Peter Parker and Cornwallis from Cork, and Sir 
Henry Clinton from Boston—and their point of 
rendezvous was near Wilmington, North Carolina, 
where these generals proposed to make their first 
inroad with the help of the Scotch loyalists on 
the Cape Fear River and at Fayetteville who or- 
ganized for the campaign. But English hopes 
were dashed at this point, for the North Carolina 
militia mustered and completely routed the 








Scotchmen in February at Moore’s Creek Bridge. 
To Charleston, accordingly, went the fleet. 

The revolutionary record of ‘South Carolina is 
to be recalled with pride. In the preliminary con- 
troversy her leading men held out for every right 
which they conceived the British constitution 
allowed them, and on this ground they resisted the 
tax project of Parliament. When the issue was 
finally joined, this was the first state to adopt a 
republican form of Government, and it was among 
the first to propose many of the important steps 
taken which immediately preceded the outbreak 
of the war. And, of course, when word came 
that the British meditated a descent upon the 
state, we find its people instantly preparing for 
its defense, as a short time before they are found 
suppressing the demonstrations of the tories who 
showed some strength in certain parts of the state. 
In the present crisis the Charleston citizens were 
equal to the danger. The one question was, could 
the British ships be kept out of the harbor by the 
guns of Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island? The 
fort itself seems to have been safe enough, for 
Ramsey, the first historian of the state, says that 
it was built of palmetto logs, whose wood ‘is 
remarkably spongy” and ‘‘a bullet entering it 
makes no splinters nor extended fracture, but 
buries itself without injuring the parts adjacent.” 
The garrison was more vulnerable, but it stood its 
ground. 

The expected fleet appeared off the harbor early 
in June. On the 28th, the attack was commenced 
by two fifty gun ships, four frigates and several 
smaller vessels, while the land foree of 3000 men 
threatened to reach the rear of the fort from the 
island known as Long-Island, Southeast of 
Sullivan’s. In the fort were the Second South 
Carolina Regiment, 340 strong, under Col. Wim. 
Moultrie, and a number of militiamen. Could 
they hold out? The fleet rained in shot at close 
range, but the ‘‘spongy palmetto” and sand defied 
a breach, and the gunners found shelter under the 
works when they were not at the guns. Of pow- 
der, that scarce article in the early days of the 
revolution, there was little for the garrison and 
the fire of the enemy could be returned but slowly, 
which, however, proved fortunate, for only the 
best marksmen were allowed to aim the guns and 
nearly every discharge did its work. It was a 
losing game for the fleet. As the hours wore on 
the two large ships against which the fire of the 
fort had been mainly directed suffered heavily, 
and finally, when a frigate grounded and had to be 
set on fire, the attack was given up. The fortune 
of war, the high water in this case, prevented Clin- 
ton and Cornwallis from joining the day’s work, 
and the southern expedition was a failure. A 
score of incidents belong to this brilliant defense 
which one may find in the histories ; the main fact 
is what the country celebrates to-day. In pre- 
paring for the defense of the city itself the in- 
habitants turned out, black and white, barricaded 
the streets and pulled down the stores on the 
wharves to make room for works. ‘ Domestic 
vonveniences,” says Ramsey, ‘‘ were exchanged for 
blankets and knapsacks ; and hoes and spades 
were in the hands of every citizen.” At the com- 
ing celebration, ‘‘ domestic conveniences,” it is safe 
to say, will be exchanged for lighter and more 
roseate appurtenances. How the news was 
received at the north let John Adams at Phila- 
delphia tell us, as he told his wife, by letter: 

** We had yesterday an express from Gen. Lee in Charleston, 
8. C. with an account of a brilliant little action between the 
armanent under Clinton and Cornwallis and a battery on 
Sullivan’s Island, which terminated very fortunately for 
America. I will endeavor to inclose with this a printed 
account of it. It hasgiven us good spirits here and will have 
a happy effect upon our armies at New York and Ticon- 
deroga. Surely our northern soldiers will not suffer them- 
selves to be outdone by their brethren so nearly under the 
sun,” 





THE NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


O read the thousands of poems upon flowers 

which have accumulated in newspaper cor- 
ners during the successive springtimes of the past 
fifty years, and to imagine the hundreds of thou- 
sands of rejected flowery lines which unsympa- 
thetic editors have swept into waste-baskets, 
would cause any one to imagine that the Ameri- 
cans were a flower-loving people. Yet, if any one 
really interested in floriculture were asked how 
many fine floral exhibitions he had seen in the 
United States, a single finger would probably be 
too many to count them upon. Florists’ green- 
houses are often extensive and never uninterest- 
ing, but by far the greater portion of the capital 
of florists is invested in ten varieties of flowers, 
which varieties are selected according to their 
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commercial popularity. Many a private conser- 
vatory in the United States contains a finer vari- 
ety of leaf and bloom than fifty successful florists 
could exhibit ; but the owners generally hold their 
treasures as rich men do their libraries or misers 
do their money—not from selfishness, probably, 
but because an apparent lack of public interest, 
and an absolute lack of opportunity, make it 
impossible for any great number of people to par- 
ticipate in their enjoyment. General and com- 
petitive flower-shows are practically unknown ex- 
cept at the State fairs, where the displays, though 
often handsome, are principally of annuals. For 
this state of affairs there seems no good reason. 
In Europe the flower-stows rival, in frequency, 
those of any other objects of beauty, and the ar- 
rangements and inducements are such that a poor 
mechanie who bas a single pet flower or pot-plant 
garden can take a prize for which noblemen are 
competing. There is no reason why as fine floral 
displays should not be made in New York as in 
London, where the Crystal Palace flower-shows 
are constantly succeeding each other in glory, 
and inciting professional horticulturists and taste- 
ful amateurs (particularly ladies) to greater en- 
deavors in a direction which, while much money 
may be spent in it, may be successfully followed 
by whoever can invest a single dollar in plants. 

_ Considering the lack of organization and com- 
petitive spirit among horticulturists, the exhibi- 
tion of the New York Society, held at the Hippo- 
drome on the 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th inst., was 
creditable to a degree that was entirely unexpect- 
ed. Although entries for exhibition could have 
been made by any one, the exhibitors did not 
number fifty, and not one in ten of these was an 
amateur. Yet the vast arena of a building cover- 
ing a whole city square was well filled, and the 
display was almost as novel as it was beautiful. 
So fine a display of tropical plants has never be- 
fore been made in the United States. Palms, 
banana-trees, tropical ferns, yuccas, etc., were 
plentiful enough to screen from the observer 
whatever was not in his immediate neighborhood; 
although an imposing coup d’wil was thus prevent- 
ed, pleasant surprises were all the more frequent 
for the same reason. It is safe to say that to 
most of the visitors there was scarcely anything 
except cut flowers which was not of the nature of 
a surprise. For instance, suburban residents with 
a passion for evergreens saw here a dozen or more 
varieties of dwarf evergreens of which they had 
never heard, but all of which were more truly or- 
namental than any one of the half dozen ‘‘ with- 
out which no gentleman’s grounds are complete.” 
Among these rare shrubs was the Retinospora 
plumosa aurea, looking as dense, soft and velvety 
as a clump of moss, yet many times larger 
than the largest tuft of moss ever was, and 
threatening to turn into a mass of gold on 
its first encounter with asunbeam. A large num- 
ber of new maples from Japan, all curious either 
for the shapes or colors of their foliage, suggested 
many new possibilities to persons with a fondness 
for grouping deciduous trees. The beautiful 
climbing fern (Japanese), which most ladies fear 
won't grow in the house, was exhibited in great 
quantity ; forty or fifty plants, in pots, stood 
under a single frame, and endured without flinch- 
ing the tobacco smoke and vitiated air to which 
they were subjected every night when, after the 
regular hours of the floral exhibition, thousands 
of people listened to Gilmore’s regular concerts in 
thesame room. Although the blooming season of 
orchids is two months past, there was a good dis- 
play of these wonderful flowers, among them be- 
ing some magnificent cattleyas, of the bloom of 
which one can get only a faint conception by 
imagining a rose-colored iris, two or three times 
enlarged, and with many variegations of hue and 
tint. Handsome ferns were almost numberless, 
and among them were many varieties of the 
maiden-hair fern which so beautifully ornaments 
a parlor on the rare occasions in which the oppor- 
tunity isoffered it. A dozen fine specimens of the 
hardy (Ghent) azalea nade many people acquaint- 
ed with a flower which, though cheap, of easy 
culture and of unequaled brilliance among spring- 
flowering shrubs, has not been seen by one Amer- 
ican ina thousand. Large plants of the rhodo- 
dendron, loaded with clusters of exquisite blos- 
soms, demonstrated to doubting souls that the 
improved varieties of this plant can blossom. 

The display of cut flowers was large but lacked 
variety. It consisted principally of roses, among 
which were hardly any of the ‘“‘ monthly”. roses, 
with their wealth of delicate tints; by some 
strange misfortune, there was an utter absence of 
potted roses ; although with these alone some of 
the finest European exhibitions have been made 








successful. In the department of fruits the straw- 
berry show was finer than that at the Centennial ; 
and near it were some clusters of grapes—Syrian 
(white) and Barbarossa (black)—which would have 
convinced a skeptic of the accuracy of the Script- 
ural statement that the spies who came back from 
Canaan found grapes which could be carried only 
when swung from a pole carried by two men. 
Not that the clusters at the exhibition were 
heavier than a single man can earry, for they 
weighed only sia or eight pounds each, but no 
Israelite with enough horticultural taste to steal 
specimen grapes to show to distant friends would 
eare to carry the tender heavy beauties over a 
hot country road by the very thin stem which is 
their only natural handle, and extend his hand 
far enough from his body to prevent rubbing the 
bloom from them with his garments, or spoiling 
the perfection of the cluster by knocking off an 
occasional berry. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the society feels 
sufficiently encouraged by the results of the exhi- 
bition to give at least yearly repetitions, and to 
exhibit greater energy in stimulating competition, 
and thus improve the character of their exhibits. 
Men send fast horses across the continent at great 
expense to compete for prizes, manufacturers 
send enormous machines to fairs and institutions : 
there is no reason why a similar interest, and by 
similar means, should not be awakened in flowers. 
The treasures of the greenhouses of florists and 
ameteurs in Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati and other places, can certainly be attracted 
to New York for exhibition if only a fair induce- 
ment is offered, and the pecuniary inducement 
can be procured from the sight-seeing public if 
sufficient publicity is given to the announcements 
of exhibitions. How the people who visited the 
Hippodrome this week learned of the existence 
and whereabouts of the show we cannot imagine— 
we know of people who, having heard vague 
rumors of an intended exhibition, and searched 
the daily papers in vain, were no more successful 
with local editors and reporters, and even inter- 
rogated florists without satisfaction. We do not 
doubt that had the matter been properly noised 
abroad, the attendance (and receipts) would have 
been many times greater. Such lights should not 
be hidden under bushels, even such conspicuous 
bushels as the Hippodrome. 





PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN. 
HE inquiry started by the Zvening Post con- 
cerning a morning prayer for children has 
called out a number of responses. One corre- 
spondent writes as follows from Falmouth, Me. : 
To the BMlitor of the Christian Union: 

Srr—I am very glad you are treating of children’s prayers 
in the Chriséan Union. I think you may doa great deal of 
good to the little ones, and give very much comfort to fond 
and anxious parents. About four years since, wanting a 
morning prayer for my little boy of four years, and not find- 
ing any to my mind, I composed the following, which he has 
used since: 

MORNING PRAYER, 
** Lord, thou hast kept me all the night, . 

Again I see the morning light; 

Accept my thanks and hear me pray, 

And be my keeper through the day.—Amen.” 

At family prayers he uses the foHowing in the morning: 
** My holy Saviour, dearest Friend, 
On whem my blessings all depend, 
To thee my trusting heart I raise, 
In humble prayer and grateful praise. 

** Forgive me, Lord, for every wrong 
That I have thought or felt or done; 
Teach me the way of life to love, 

And always seek for heaven above. 

** Bless all my friends, and neighbors too; 
May peace and love among them grow; 
Save all the world from death and sin, 

To dwell with thee in heaven.—Amen.” 
The following is used at evening prayers: 
** Dearest Saviour, hear me pray, 
Pardon all my sins this day ; 
Fill my heart with holy love, 
Guide me safe to heaven above.—Amen.” 

The sentiments, of course, and some of the forms of ex- 
pression, are not entirely new; it would be strange if they 
should be: but the arrangement and rhyme are original with 
myself, and were prepared because nothing was at hand 
which seemed so well fitted for the purpose. 


Very truly yours, O. F. Russe, 


Another, signing himself J. P., and writing from 
Chester, N. H., says that he saw the following 
version in a Western paper twenty years ago: 

** Now cising from my bed ef sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If [ should die before the eve, 
I pray the Lord my soul receive.”’ 

In the Evening Post of June 9th we find the fol- 
lowing additional versions. 

AN UNSELFISH PETITION. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post: 
_I have always thought it desirable that_a child's prayer 
should contain a petition for others beside itself; thus: 
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I thank Thee, Lord, for morning light, 
And for Thy care by day and night, 
Bless me, and every little one. 

And by us all Thy will be done. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 5. 8.A. J, 


OTHER VERSIONS, 
I, 

I thank Thee, Lord, for quiet sleep; 

Thou all night long my soul didst keep; 

Now save me, Lord, from sin, I pray, 

And make me more like Thee to-day, » s 
Il. 

I thank Thee, Lord, for morning’s light, 

That thou hast kept me through the night ; 

Oh, wilt Thou, while I work or play. 
Still keep my soul, dear Lord, to-day. MARY, 
III. 

Now again I see the light. 

For God has kept me through the night; 

If death should reach me while I wake, 

Oh may the Lord my spirit take. C.H.H. 
IV. 

Now I wake refreshed from sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my footsteps keep 

Within the straight and narrow way, 

Nor ever let me from Thee stray. 
Vv. 

Now I awake and see the light; 

The Lord has kept me all the night; 

And if I live or die, I pray, 

0 Saviour, keep me all the day, 


And lead me in Thy holy way. E. K. 8. 


Mooks aud Authors. 








OUR CIVIL WAR. 

History of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Paris, 
Translated, with the approval of the author, by Louis F. 
Tasistro. Edited by Henry Coffee, LL.D. Vol. II. Jos. H. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia: $3.50. 

This volume, which contains chapters upon the 
Peninsular Campaign, the Capture of New Orleans, 
Pope’s Campaigu in Virginia, and the battles of An- 
tietam, Corinth, Murphreesborough and Fredericks- 
burgh, is naturally far more interesting than its pre- 
decegsor. The author still maintains the reputation 
he bas gained for accuracy, while in clearness he far 
exceeds any other writer that has attempted the same 
subject. Indeed, his clearness is the cause of the only 
noticeable fault of the book, which is that the author 
bestows the same attention upon a comparatively in- 
significant action as he would upon a great battle; 
whatever may have been the intentions of the con- 
testants, the movements of all their troops are as 
carefully ehronicled as if they had been those of a 
forlorn hope. But it is far easier to drop such unim- 
portant matter than it would be to make amends for 
the absence of similar details in the case of more im- 
portant movements. We trust, therefore, that the 
fault alluded to will be witb the author to the last. 

Another feature of the book, whieh approaches 
nearly to the gravity of a fault, is the author’s enthu- 
siasm for McClellan. It is kept well under control, 
but it cannot be hidden. McClellan has deserved, and 
we are glad that he has obtained, an able defender, 
who should be also a soldier and not a Democratic 
politician. It is impossible not to believe, with the 
Comte de Paris, that Lincoln, Stanton and Halleck 
bad much to do with McClellan’s failure to take Rich- 
mond in 1862. The author’s explanations are withir 
the comprehension of every one, but why the Penin- 
sular army seemed generally to fight without a leader 
and without a plan is not clearly explained. The 
aimless delay and bootless work at Yorktown and 
Williamsburgh get not a word of satisfactory com- 
ment from the author, except the information that 
the Union commanders knew nothing of the enemy’s 
numbers or ground—a degree of ignorance of which, 
a year or two later, any captain of an outpost three 
days established would have been ashamed. The de- 
fense of McClellan against those who claim that the 
Union leader failed to make proper use of his advan- 
tages, after the battle of Antietam, is vigorous and 
convincing. The author aims to be fair to every one. 
Pope is not one of his favorites, and he severely criti- 
cises that general’s actions in Virginia; but he shows 
that the charge of lying made against Pope, and of 
which the end has not yet bean heard, is without any 
foundation. The author’s explanation reads as fol- 
lows; the location alluded to was in the West, near 
Corinth: 

** Being ill in his tent, six kilometres from Halleck’s head- 
quarters, he (Pope) had forwarded to the latter by telegraph 
a detailed account of the movements of his subordinates, 
ending with the remark that the woods were full of strag- 
glers, probably ten thousand, and that they would eventually 
be picked up. Turning this hope into a fact, Halleck had 
hastened to draw up the despatch we have mentioned, declar- 
ing at its close that the results obtained were all he could 
have wisked. During the entire period of the war Pope 
nevé suffered a bitter word to escape him, nor a single com- 
plaint against bis superior, who had taken such a liberty with 
his name. He waited for the pacification of the South to ask 
him for an explanation, which the latter refused under the 
most frivolous pretexts. Their correspondence, placed by 
Pope in the hands of the Committee on the Conduct of War, 
and published by the latter in 1866, can leave no doubt in the 
mind of the impartial reader as to the manner in which Hal- 
leck compromised his subordinate, to abandon him after, 
while it is highly creditable to the patriotism and disinter- 
estedness of the latter general.” 

The maps accompanying this volume are so excel- 
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lent that we are all the more inclined to complain that 
the reports of some intricate campaigns are unaccom- 
panied by maps. The metric system of measures, 
which was very annoying in the first volume, so per- 
petually recurs in this one as to be a source of positive 
torment, occasionally mixed with wonder that any 
American translator or editor should have insisted 
upon imparting common-school instruction in num- 
bers through the medium of an important history. 
No matter how often a reader may be told before 
beginning this book, that a kilometre is about three- 
quarters of a mile, he will abhor the mention of the 
metric system before the book is completed. 

A pleasant thought in connection with this admira- 
ble history is that it will probably be accepted as a 
standard by both North and South. Certaiuly no liv- 
ing American could write with such perfect fairness 
and impartiality. The author’s sympathies were with 
the North, but no Southerner of honesty or even mere 
taste could ask for more hearty appreciation of South- 
ern valor, Southern endurance, and Southern leader- 
ship than the Comte de Paris accords. He deals some 
terrible blows to popular heroes, but in this regard the 
North is tbe principal sufferer: Lincoln, Stanton, and 
Halleck are severely wounded by his pen, the former 
for lack of decision, the latter for incapacity and pro- 
fessional jealousy, and the great Secretary for that 
meddlesomeness by which he injured the esprit of the 
army for the sake of averting imaginary dangers. 


A NEW TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Harper’s School Geography. With Maps and Illustrations pre- 
pared expressly for this Work by Eminent American 

Artists. Harper & Brothers, New Y ork. 

Whoever has a school-going child of twelve or 
fifteen years probably remembers that he has been 
called upon to pay for several text-books on geogra- 
phy, and whoever has taught the child in question 
must surely realize that in these same books there is a 
great deal of repetition. A few years ago, when the 
country suffered under as many (and the same) series 
of geographies as it does now, there were many able 
teachers who preferred to use the geography of Morse, 
a book which was published just after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, and had been revised so seldom 
that several years after the late Civil War had ended 
it informed pupils as to the number of slaves existing 
in the Southern States; yet this old book by its com- 
pactness and directness enabled teachers to attain all 
the desirable results of the larger series, and to do this 
in much less time. Last year Mr. Swinton issued a 
book made on nearly the same plan, and, in spite of 
some imperfections, it went largely into use at once: 
the new geographic text-book published by Harpers 
has the same excellences of coneiseness and compre- 
hensive form thatdistinguished Morse’s book, but adds 
thereto some features peculiarly its own. One of these 
is a fine series of maps such as no other common school 
text-book ever contained. Another is the exhibition, 
upon each map, of the principal lines of communica- 
tion, by rail as well as by water. Handsome illustra- 
tions are more numerous than in any other school 
geography of similar size, and none of them could well 
be spared. The arrangement of the text is excellent; 
physical geography takes precedence of political geog- 
raphy, this being the natural though not the usual 
order. We would like the first division of tha book 
better if in it the author had imparted more instruc- 
tion on the influence of the climates and physical 
peculiarities of the earth upon life, population and 
commerce; there is no reason why children should not 
know why it is that large sections of each of the grand 
divisions of the world have but a small population and 
can never bave a larger one. The lessons in political 
geography are short but pointed; the greater portion 
of the pupil’s attention is engaged by the maps, accom- 
panying which are a large number of questions. In 
considering the United States the author makes his 
divisions of territory according to dominant physical 
features, but he also treats each State separately ; it is 
to beregretted that a real orapparent public partiality 
for the old divisions renders it necessary that every 
geographer shall waste a great deal of space in describ- 
ing States which can be clearly comprehended only as 
portions of a section each of whose parts closely resem- 
bles all the?others. Ona single page is given enough 
instruction in map drawing to meet the real necessities 
of children studying geography, and the statistical 
matter is grouped in the back of the book, which is its 
proper place. It is possible to wish that every depart- 
ment of this book were fuller, but when the average 
school time of American children is considered, Har- 
per’s Geography is as extensive and thorough as the 
common schools can use with justice to pupils and to 
other elementary studies. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Roadside Poems for Summer Travelers is a dain- 
ty little volume of well-selected poems, the compiler 
being Lucy Larcom. Not an unfamiliar name can be 
found in the list of poets placed under contribution by 
the author, and the names of great singers appear so 
frequently that the purchaser of the volume cannot 
fail to have a noble companion. (Osgood & Co. $1.25.) 


Ladies’ Fancy Work, by Mrs. C. 8. Jones and 
Henry T. Williams, will probably be in large demand 
among ladies of leisure. It contains minuteinstructions 
upon making paper flowers, feather-work, hair-work, 
rustic pictures, shrines, ornamental crosses, straw- 
work, shell-work, bead-work and many other varieties 
of household ornaments whose principal cost is the 








labor expended in preparing them. The text is sim- 
plified by more than three hundred engravings. ($1.50.) 


The Mountains is the title of a rare collection of 
poems by an editor too modest to appear upon the 
title page. It needs but a moment or two of thought 
to realize how strong must have been the influence of 
mountains upon poets of every degree: that the influ- 
ence has been excellent is proved by the quality of the 
contents of this little collection. A more charming 
little book for a country pocket companion it would 
be hard to find; asa modest present to a friend with 
noble tastes and aspirations it is extremely appropri- 
ate. (Roberts Bros. : $1.25.) 


Harper & Brothers have reissued, in cheap 
form, Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe, a 
book which, when first published, was read with great 
interest by the ablest minds of America and Europe, 
and which has not yet been displaced by any single 
work bearing upon the same subject. Dr. Draper is 
not always convincing; he is frequently led, by some 
very liberal theory, into some very narrow groove, 
but he is never insistent, is generally instructive, and 
always interesting. Some emendations add to the 
value of the new edition, which is publisted in two 
volumes, 12mo, at $3.00. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy, by John 
Richard Green. The writer of that very successful 
book, A Short History of the English People, differs 
greatly from what would naturally be expected of its 
author. Few of the “ studies” are historical, and most 
of them indicate that there is more sentiment in their 
writer than English historians are supposed to pos- 
sess. All of them are interesting, the interest excited 
being largely of that peculiar sort which one experi- 
ences when in the society of a person whose language 
beautifies whatever subject it touches. The title of 
one of the essays, *‘ Sketches in Sunshine,” givesa good 
idea of the greater portion of the book itself. (Har- 
pers: $1.75.) 

An Historical Account of the Old State House of 
Pennsylvania, now Known as the Hall of Indeperd- 
ence, by Frank M. Etting, is the most considerable of 
the Centennial memorials yet published. The volume 
is a handsome quarto, very profusely illustrated. The 
text is so full as to leave scarcely any thing to be said 
about the building or its contents. Full-page helio- 
types are numerous, while portraits, seals, autographs, 
fac-similes of old documents, etc., are found on almost 
every page. The book is indispensable to whoever is 
collecting ‘‘ Centennial”’ material, and is too handsome 
to be neglected even by those whose bighest aim is to 
own well-illustrated books. (Osgood & Co. : $5.00.) 


The author of The Odd Trump and several other 
successful novels has been diverted from his usual 
style by the foolish remark on the part of some critic, 
that “it was impossible to construct a romauce that 
should depict even a few distinguishing traits in Amer- 
ican character.” In consequence, he has written a 
novel, called Flesh and Spirit, in which he carefully 
portrays some distinguishing American characters, but 
makes the common blunder of imagining that only 
that which is unusual is distinctive. As he claims 
only to have tried to draw a few characters in outline 
he disarms criticism, for his work, so far as it goes, 
is very well done; the book as a whole, however, is 
hardly equal to its predecessors. (E. J. Hale & Son: 
75 cents.) 

The dearth of good original novels has prompt- 
ed several publishers to issue volumes of short stories 
by well-known writers. We imagine the experiment 
will sueceed: short stories are steadily demanded of 
the publishers of every grade of weekly periodicals, 
and there is no reason why collections of these should 
not find an appreciative public. Of the collections 
already issued, we find tWo are by Miss Alcott—one, 
called Silver Pitchers, being published by Osgood & 
Co. ($1.50), and the other, Kitty’s Class-Day, by Lor- 
ing (58 cents). For Summer Afternoons contains a 
number of stories and poems by Susan Coolidge; the 
stories are all bright, and the poems are tender. (Rob- 
erts Bros. ; $1.25.) Theophilus and Others, by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, contains both stories and essays, over 
neither of which does the author give any one an ex- 
cuse to nod. (Scribner; $1.50.) 

Florence M. Landburgh, a lady who displays 
more real power of fancy than any other contributor 
to the magazines, has just issued, through Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., a volume of sketches, one of which, 
The Automaton Ear, gives the book its title. All the 
stories are original and weird, yet they are entirely 
witbout the borrors and the uncleannesses of which 
strange stories are too often the medium of commu- 
nication. This style is not a pretty one, but through 
it, and with genuipe power behind it, Hawthorne 
wrought all bis literary success. No one can read these 
sketcbes without great interest, and every one will 
bope that the author will successfully attempt some- 
thing of greater scope and purpose. (#1.50.) 


Mother West's Neighbors, by Mrs. J. D. Chaplin, 
is au argument in the form of stories, against the mis- 
taken idea that only the rich can do anything to re- 
lieve the troubles and great necessities of the poor. 
This mistake has been discovered thousands of times 
already by those who seemingly had nothing to give, 
but who have nevertheless carried happivess into 
dreary homes, and made themselves the patron saints 
of whole neighborhoods. There is a large number of 
people, however, usually classed as ** well-to-do” who 
when they give to misery a tear imagine it to be all 





they have; to these thestory of Mother West will im- 
part some ideas upon practical religious work, and 
hearts that are truly generous will find material par- 
allels for the author’s line of religious action. A good 
book for Sunday-school libraries. (Am. Tract Society: 
90 cents.) 


Dr. Schliemann has at last found an ardent 
sympathizer in his enthusiastic belief in the reality of 
Homer and the truthfulness of the old poet’s story. 
The new champion of Homer is Mr. Gladstone, late 
Prime Minister of England, and in his Time and Place 
of Homer he writes as earnestly and reasous as care- 
fully as he ever did in his pamphlet discussion of 
Cardinal Manning. We imagine many people beside 
close Homeric students will welcome this book; the 
most superticial reader of the Iliad can bardly hea 
unmoved the suspicion—now become fashionable, but 
only a suspicion for all that—that the grand old story 
is ouly a collation, by some unknown “‘ editor,” of the 
myths of the early Grecians, It must need a soul full 
of doubt and empty of poetry to take cognizance of 
any flaw in Mr. Gladstone’s defeuse, should one be dis- 
covered. (Harpers: $2.00.) 

Talks with Boys, by Rev. John Hall, consists 
of some lectures delivered extemporaneously by Dr. 
Hall to the pupils of Prof. Charlier’s school; their ap- 
pearance in print is due to the thoughtfulness of Prof. 
Charlier himself, he having surreptitiously introduced 
a stenographer into the audience room. In brevity 
and point these “ Talks” are just what boys need, and 
had the speaker’s earnestness been tempered—not 
weakened—by a little humor, or, at least, direct cheer-* 
fulness, boys would gladly read the whole collection 
without invitation. Persons who are in the habit of 
addregsing schools should not neglect this volume: 
between the fault of plagiarism and the sin of disgust- 
ing children with morality by pelting them with 
dreary platitudes, the former is so much the more hon- 
orable that it seems almosta virtue. (Dodd & Mead. 
$1.50.) 

Lessons from Nature, by St. George Mivart, is 
not a book which will increase its author’s fame. Mr. 
Mivart endeavors to overthrow, not only, the conclu- 
sions of the scientific men with whom he does not fully 
agree, but he attempts to show that their whole 
method of reasoning is false. To do this he adopts 
that peculiar style of logic which men who recognize 
it anywhere are almost sure to attribute to the skillful 
but untrustworthy theologians who once tormented 
the intelligence of the world into desperation on the 
subject of religion, and who still have a mastery over 
most students inside the pale of the Roman Catholic 
Church. To this sophistical, hair-splitting method he 
unfortunately adds arrogance and bad temper: the 
natural consequence is a book which will convert no 
scientists and will confirm some bigots. This failure 
of Mivart’s is all the more to be regretted because the 
ultra-scientists need an able critic, for the good not 
only of themselves, but of the world which listens to 
them, and Mivart has hitherto seemed, more than any 
one else, competent in every respect for the position. 
(Appletons: $2.00.) 

Edgar Fawcett, who has been for some time 
steadily gaining reputation as a poet, has just pub- 
lished his second novel, Ellen Story. The scene is laid 
at a fashionable summer resort, and most of the char- 
acters are faithful portraits of the uninteresting peo- 
ple who are most prominent at such places, but the 
hero and heroine are so far superior to their surround- 
ings as to be always intelligent, sensible, refined and 
bright, and the finale is just what every reader will 
hope for. With the slight material he bas for his plot, 
the author might be suspected, by a reader experi- 
enced in novels, of being compelled to make use of 
considerable padding; but if any such assistance has 
been claimed, no one will discover the evidence there- 
of, for all the conversations are so well managed that 
it is a positive pleasure to listen to them. There is 
just enough of heavy tragedy to serve as a foil to the 
brighter element of the story, and the author indulges 
in none of the moralizings to which almost any writer 
would be tempted by certain of the situations. Fresh, 
natural, light but not silly, bright, humorous, tender 
and strong, Ellen Story is by far the best American 
novel that has yet appeared this season. (E. J. Hale 
& Son. 75 cents.) 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 

this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
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Authors a Publishers. Price. 
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Alcott, L. M., Tattle CT sk cane es cemagiesaieatia Roberts. $1 25 
Bowen, Rev. "B. “ America Discovered by the ——_ 99 
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Coolidge, Susan, * For Summer Afterno« -Roberts. 125 
Crafts and Timanus,** Songs for Little Fores. ‘Biglow & berte n. 
Cone, Mary, “ Two Years in California.”’............ Gri, ces &Co. 175 
Day, testy H.,** The Science of Ethics Putnams. 150 
Dodge, M: a7 Ma apes. * Theophilus and Cthare. ee Scribner. 1 50 
Faweett, es SEs cncecee. meneeges P tA Hale &Co. 7 
“ Guide to Honiton Lace Making.”’.......... nry Symonds. 
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Dodd & Mead. 


Hoffman, Rev. E. A., “ Happy Songs.” 
W.F. Schneider, Cleveland. 
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Klaczko, Julian, “ The Two Chancellors.”..Hurd & Houghton. 2 00 
Macdonald, George,"* Thomas Wingfold, Curate.” -Routledge. 
Pickering, Prof. E. ©., * Physical Manipulation, Part I.’ 
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Wagner's Centennial March. 


It is known that the Women’s Centennial 
Committee paid $5,000 in gold to Wagner for 
an original composition, which is to be per- 
formed at the opening of the Expositioa on 
the 10th inst. There was a lively competition 
on the part of the music publishers in the 
United States to obtain the right to publish 
the piano score of this march. By reason of 
quick wit and a long purse it fell to Jobn 
Church & Co., of this city, somewhat to the 
surprise and chagrin of the big deaders in the 
East. 

The manuscript copy of this march, arranged 
by Theodore Thomas, arrived bere a week 
ago yesterday, Suturday. The published 
printed eopies, seventeen pages, ave now on 
their way to Philadelphia, to be ready for the 
opening, a feat in the publishing of music 
rarely equaled.—Oincinnati (O.), Commercial, 

Don’t attempt to punish all yourenemies at 
once. You can’t do a large business with a 
small cafrital. 





° Wheaton Seminary. 


This prominent school for young ladies was 
established forty-one years ago, and has been 
under its present efficient principal for twen- 
ty-six years. These two facts speak volumes 
inits favor. It is situated at Norton, Mass., 
a town of two thousand inhabitants in Bristol 
County, twenty-seven miles southwest of 
Boston, and seven north from Taunton. It 
was founded by Judge Wheaton, and has been 
the constant recipient of the benefactions of 
that family, which have enabled it to pur- 
chase everything necessary to a complete 
school. The terms are low, and the general 
arrangements in all respects are of the most 
improved kind. Full particulars may be had 
upon application to Mrs. C.C. Metcalf, princi- 
pal. 





Don’t worry about another man’s business. 
A litele selfishness is sometiines eommenda- 
ble. 





Richfield Springs, 


This delightful watering-place, thirty miles 
trom Utica, N. Y., ranks with the finest in 
this country, and is an extremely popular 
resort. The Richfield Spring House, T. R. 
Proctor, proprietor, is admirably located, 
complete in its appointments, and has the en- 
dorsement of leading gentlemen from nearly 
every State who have sojourned there. A 
very neat illustrated descriptive account of 
the Springs and its attractions may be had, 
gratuitously we presume, upon application to 
Mr. Proctor. 





Don’T mourn over financial grievances. 
Bide your time and real sorrow will come. 





** Reading without Tears.” 

IF you would relieve your eyes of hurtful 
étrain: if you would prevent loss of sight, or 
so soothe the light to your eyes as to render 
reading a physical as well as mental pleasure, 
tuse the ** Diamond Spectacies,”’ having asmall 
«diamond stamped en every pair. Sold by our 
authorized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. 
Mfg., Ce. 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Caution. 

We have received the following commercial 
report of the standing of 8. Y. Haines & Co., 
of Geveland, Tennessee, who advertise to sell 
wheat, seeds, &c.: ** We do not know who the 
Company are. 8. Y. Hainesis the only person 
known here, and he is not worthy of credit. 
Their business is to advertise and sell humbug 


seeds away from home. 





Don’t buy a coach to please your wife. 
Better make her a little sulky. 





Cort’s Union Oil Stoves, 

No dust, no smoke, no ashes. Price, com- 
plete, with oven, $10.00. GouLp’s CAmp- 
MEETING BAKER, economical and perfect in 
operation, with either charcoal, coke or chips 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Cort, 222 Water 
St., New York. 





Don’t put on airs in your new clothes. Per- 
haps your tailor is not paid. 





Bustness MEN confide in institutions 
through whose accounts they can see. The 
UNITED STATES LAFE INSURANCE Co., of New 
York, has issued its annual statement. There 
is no maze of figures, no double-shuffie 
arithmetic. Allis direct and clear. The com- 
pany isamong the safestin the country and 
embodies “ squareness.”” First-class men may 
secure very profitable agencies by application 
to the office at 261 Broadway, this city. 





Don’t ask your pastor to pray without notes. 
How else can he pay bis provision bill? 


Folding Machines. 


Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office, 








Studio Notice. 

The N.Y. Herald says: “ Mrs. L. Culver, who 
occupies studio No. 3, is one of the most suc- 
eessful of William Hart’s pupils and is busy 
organizing a sketching class of young ladies 
similar to that which Mrs. Beers has chaper- 
oned for several years. They have the most 
delightful times on these sketching tours, 
boarding generally at a farmhouse for several 
weeks, making a regular business of painting 
from nature under the guidance of the leader 
of the party during the day, and in the even- 
ing they have the most sociable and uncon- 
ventional entertainments which merry young 
natures can plan. Mrs. Culver hopes to start 
with her party about the middle of July, and 
thé young ladies who have already joined the 
party are anticipating a summer of healthy 
amusement and instruction.”’ Address Post 
Office, No. 1,876. 


Don’t imagine that you can correct all the 
evils in the wewld. A grain of sand is not 
prominent in a desert. 





Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Neryous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 


eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





Don’? publish yoar acts of charity. The 


Lord will keep the account straight. 





You have something to Live for if 
you have never eaten pet-pies made with 
Royal Baking Powder. 





” 


Don’t say “I told you so. 
never said a word about it. 


Two to one you 





Ladies’, Misses, Gent’s and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters and Slippers; all styles and 
prices. Best place in New York to buy them 
is at MILLER & Co’s., 3 Union Square. 





Don’t write long obituaries. Save some of 
your kind words for those living. 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





Don’t stand and point the way to heaven. 
Spiritual guide boards save but few sinners. 
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PU BLIC ATONS 
“Vow ToT rae 


The Challenger Expedition. 
NATURE 


For June 1, Double Number, Price 25 cents, 
contains the cruise of the Challenger, with illus- 
trations, together with a biographical sketch of Dr. 
Cc. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S,, Director of the Sci- 
entific Staff of the expedition, with steel portrait. 

The Science of Language. By Kev. A. SAYCS. 

The Ethnology of the Papuans of Malay Coast, 
New Guinea. 

The Museum of Comparative Geology, Cam- 
bridge, U. 8. A. 

The Loan Collection Conferences, with the open- 
ing addresses on Biology and Physical Geography. 

Science in Germany, Letters to the Editor, 
Notes, &c. 

Single numbers, 12 cents; annual subscription, $5. 


BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER! 


The Art of Swimming in the Eton Style. 
By “ SERGEANT” LEAHY. 
With a Preface by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1. 








Training in Theory and Practice. 
By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. 
Second and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, $2.25. 


NOVELS AND TALES, &c., 


By REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 











TWO YEARS AGO 1% 
ALTON LOCKE, with new Preface.... - 1% 
HYPATIA 1 
WHRAGE ..ccccccoccvcscesccocqeccesees -- 150 
HEREWARD THE WAKE.,...............00.0. 175 
GLAUCUS; oR, THE WONDERS OF THE 
BERR oo 00 ccvrccrcccccccesccccsssccccccccoce oe 1% 
PROSE IDYLLS, NEW HNP Qcsnccicccacs 175 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


No. 21 Astor Place, New York, 
Attention, Riflemen! 


THE FOREST AND STREAM ° 
HAND-BOOK FOR RIFLEMEN; 


Rules for Practice ard Competition, Practical 
Hints concerning Ranges, Targets, Scoring, Rifles, 
Shooting, etc.; Forms for bee of Rifle 

»ciations, By-Laws, and a List of Rifle Associa- 
tions in America. Ilustrated with Maps, Sketches 
and Diagrams. B jor GEO. O. STARR, 

American fle sociation. 1 vol, 





18mo, 


clo cents. 
Sold b: yall emg gt or mailed, postaaid, on 
receipt oe price, by J. B. RD & Co., New York. 


CARPET-BAG BOOKS 


To take with yeu to the seaside, to the mountains, 
to your summer home. 


SILVER PITCHERS, by Mis* ALCOTT, author 
of “ Little Women.” A book for adult readers. 
Price $1.25, 

FOR SUMMER AFTERNOONS, by SUSAN 
COOLIDGE. A book for adult readers. Price $1.25. 

THE MOUNTAINS, and SEA AND SHORE, 
Two admirable little volumes of poetical selec- 
tions. Price $1.25 each. 


TO BUDDLECOMBE 
“Happy Thought” 


AND 
BURNAND. 


BACK, by 
Price 0 cents. 


REVOLUTIONARY TIMES; Sketches of 
our Country, its People and their Ways 
100 Years Ago, by EpWARD ABBOTT. Price 
#1.00. And, by the same author, “ Paragraph 
Histories of the United States” and * The Amer- 
ican Revolution.”’ Price 00 cents each. 


LEAR’S NONSENSE SONGS, STORIES, 
BOTANY AND ALPHABETS, contains fun 
enough to bill you with laughter. Price $1.50. 


CHRISTINA ROSETTI’'S POEMS, a new 
Enlarged Edition. Price $1.50. 


A NILE JOURNAL, by THOMASG. APPLETON, 
with many illustrations. Price $2.25. 


These books may be had of all Booksellers, or 
will be mailed to any address, on reeeipt ef adver- 
tésed price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 


THE RESULT 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
r. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages 


For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Coptgs, 15 CTs.; PER HUNDRED, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


TMNHE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, at Oakland, Cal., will begin its 
next year, Aug. 24, 1876. It combines the advan- 
tages of both the old and the new methods of 
preparing forthe Christian ministry. Two schol- 
arships have been endowed (and a third one may 
soon be) yielding about $240 a yeareach. These 
are now open to college graduates wa&o take a full 
course in this institution, board in the seminary, 
and comply with some other minor conditions. 
Board and washing are $3.50 per week. Room, 
tuition, use of books—free. Bills for fuel, small. 
Other expenses few. Climate heajthful. Scenery 
delightful. Address Prof. J. A. BEN'TON, or Pref. 
GEORGE MOOAR, Oakland, Cal. 
I ASELL SEMINARY FOR You NG 
4 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), 
Mass. Delightful home; —— care of health, 
manners and morals. 
CHAS. C. BKAGDON, Principal. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

The Fal) Term will open on Thursday morning, 
Sept. 7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A. 
COBB; in term time to 

Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Principal. __ 


TORT. EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE FoR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. $194 

per year for board with common English. To pre-, 
pare for college, for business, or fur life. Six 
eee of study. Fifteen teachers. Christian 
but not sectarian. 23d year peqiae Aug. 31. Stu- 
aoae admitted any time. JU3. E, KING. D. D. 
Fort Edward, N. ¥ 


NEW ENG. NORMAL M USICA L INST.— 
A sea-side music school for Teachers one Pupils, 
commencing a at E. Greenwich Il. Send 
for circulars. E. TOURJEE, Music fall” ‘Boston. 


$1, CROQUET 
A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood bails and mallets, striped and 
oil-finished ; full set of arches, heac and foot posts, 
put upin bag and sent by express on receipt of one 


dollar. One-third the old price. Richards Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


7ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, mfrs. 
of Superior Wood Type and orders," tagle,” 
“ California.” and other improved Cabinets, Cases, 
Stands & Galleys, ltalian Marble Imposing Stones, 
Composing Sticks and Rules, Chases, etc. 16 & 18 
| aw oy St., cor. Fulton, N. Y. Somplets Newspaper 
ut 


ILLAGE RESIDENCE in the midst of the 

highest educational advantages; half acre— 
fine fruit—best well water. $5,000. Address Lock 
Box 83, Amherst, Mass. 


D*; COLTON’S DENTONIC, To Cleanse 
d Whiten theteeth. Purely vegetable. 5 
cents. Schieffelin & Co., Druggists, Agents, N. Y. 


Qurra’s CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT.—The 
HEALTHFUL and DELICIOUS ARTI- 









































CLE OF FOOD made from WHEAT. Sold by all 
Grocers. Address F. E. Smith & Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., for circulars, 


The 


LIBERTY 
BELL. 


The best collection of over fifty 
NATIONAL and PATRIOTIC SONGS 
of all Nations, 
arranged as Solos, Duets, Glees, Choruses, etc., etc. 
Compiled expressly for 


Centennial, Fourth of July, and all Patriotic occasions 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


also contains the 
Declaration of Independence, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, 
and a picture of the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia, 
Price, boards, 75 ¢ ts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

“Columbia's Standard,’ ’ the be st patriotic song 
published, Schoenbrun, 35 cts.; “* A Hundred Years 
Ago,” quartette and chorus, Moelling, 50 cts.; 


“Blue and the Gray,” song and chorus, Braham, 
40 cts. Copies mailed, 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bra anch Store, 39 Ur nion ‘Square. 


‘“‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair, 





NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
‘ Boots Leaney Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 
dct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other ef its characteristic features, 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New bicsamaad 








WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON, I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your instru- 
ments. 

KELLOGG, For the last six years your Pianos 
have been my choice tor the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

1 have used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over au. 

Your Pianos astonish me. 1 have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours, 

Madame Parepa called your Piano 
the finest in the United States. J 
fully indorse that opinion. They 
have no Rival anywhere. 


Prices reasonable. Terms easy 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


LUCCA, 
PATTI, 
STRAUSS, 


WEHLI, 





[SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK 42 


Real French Mouquettes at $2.25, worth $3. 
Royal Wiltons at $2.50, worth $3.50. 

Body Brussels at $1.75, worth $2.25. 
Tapestry Brussels at $1.10, worth $1.25. 
Three-ply Carpets from $1.25, 

Ingrains, 50c., 75c., and $1. 





A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS. 


varying from 1 to 8 yards wide, from 35c. per yard 
upward (less than the cost of manufacture). 





Just received a cargo of 
MATTINGS 
WHITE, RED, CHECK AND FANCY, 
from 2c. per yard. 


Also, 1,000 ROLLS FANCY JAPANESE MAT- 
TING at 30c., worth 60c. 


AN IMPORTER'’S STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


from auction, at half price. 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, &c., &c. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
(One door below 13th St., New York). 
Buyers should not fail to examine our stock and 
prices. 
We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
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Alomouth gulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE draw near to thee, encouraged, rot only by thy Word, 
thou blessed God, but by our own experience. It is not in 
vain that we call upon the Lord. We have learned it in sick- 
ness and in trouble; we have learned it in suceess and in joy; 
for it is thy Spirit and thy presence that redeem us from the 
thrall of the flesh, from the weakness that befalls us in this 
life. Thou dost give us strength in time of need. Thou dost 
give us victory when the battle presses hard upon us. In 
eare long-continued, in burdens which were grievous to be 
borne, in conflicts within and without, thou hast through 
prayer brought to us comfort and patience and strength. 
Again and again, though thou hast not taken away the thorn 
in the flesh, thou hast given us faith sufficient to bear it; 
and we desire to come in all the hope, and all the expeetancy 
which springs from our past experience. We praise thee for 
thy goodness. Thou art love clothed with everlasting power. 
Thou hast power to execute the behests of goodness. Thou 
art everywhere throughout thy universe bringing forth light 
to light and joy to joy; and we rejoice that all things every- 
where are under the dominion of a Father whose purposes 
are merciful. Not only, O God, art thou goodness, but thou 
hast told us that the law of thine own life is, that it is more 
blessed to give than te receive; and so thou art enjoying for- 
ever, because thou art pouring forth thy creative energy and 
thy sympathy with all the things which thou hast made; and 
thou dost marshal them; and they move forward under the 
superintendence of thy laws; and we rejoice in thy govern- 
ment beeause it is goodness, and in all thy ways because they 
are ways ef pleasantness, and in thy paths because they are 
paths of peace. 

Now we pray that we may be more and more enlightened 
to see these truths though they be hidden by the affairs of 
life. May we be able to stand with a steadfast faith in thy 
goodness. May we be able to so believe in thy providence as 
to submit all things to thine erdering and to thy care. May 
we cast our burdens on the Lord. May we lay our care on 
Him who cares fer us. May we bear our sorrows to the 
throne of mercy. May we ourselves day by day find thee a 
pardoning God, a healing God, and a comforting Saviour. 
We pray that thus our experience in life may be made emi- 
nent, not alone by joy, but by our success in patience during 
trouble; by our strength under difficulties; by the whole 
manhood with which we are united to Christ Jesus. 

May the light of thy countenance shine upon others, bring- 
ing them to the same sources of comfort and strength and 
guidance. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the assembled congregation 
this morning. Behold them in their various needs. We pray 
that thou wilt be gracious to each one according to his neces- 
sities. May every heart be moved by faith and trust, this 
morning, to lift itself up for the blessing of God, not in the 
consciousness of any desert, but in the sense of divine 
bounty. Thou hast enough and tospare. Thou sendest thy 
rain, not on the things that are comely, but on all things; and 
thy providence bestows its blesings upon the good and upon 
the bad. So grant that we may draw near for thy favor, not 
by any consciousness of our deserving, but by a sense of 
thine ample generosity, and of thy great grace and goodness. 
We pray that thus we may be won by gratitude to obedience 
and to love. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all the households that are 
represented in this congregation an indwelling of thy pres- 
ence. May parents be enlightened and strengthened to the 
full performance of the duties incumbent-~upon them. May 
children grow up in purity and in truth and in honor, to be 
useful members of society. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing not alone upon 
us, but upon all the churches round about us,and upon all 
the interests of this great city. May they who seek for the 
purification of morals be strengthened unto all hope, and unto 
all kindness, and unto all fidelity. And we pray that thou 
wilt turn away the hearts of men from things that are evil 
to things that are better. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt look upon this whole na- 
tion with its necessities; and grant that the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may brood it, and that, as the rain, going 
forth, produces abundant harvests, so the overshadowing 
even of trouble may bring forth those fruits of goodness 
which shall abundantly compensate for the moments of dark- 
ness and for the hours of suffering. 

We pray that thou wilt overrule the ambitions and cor- 
ruptions of evil men. May these things pass away; and may 
wisdom, and fidelity, and industry, and temperance, and for- 
bearance one toward another, and the fear of the Lord, pre- 
vail among this great people. And may all the earth learn 
righteousness, and may all the people on the globe cast out 
their superstition and their ignorance. May all mankind, at 
last, inspired of thee, rise # feel the dignity with which thou 
hast endowed them. Bring forth the long-hidden image of 
thine own self in man, and let all the nations of the earth be 
gathered in: and may all flesh see thy salvation. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praises 
ever more. Amen, 


STEADFASTNESS IN TROUBLE+* 
** And having done all, to stand.’’"—Eph. vi. 13. 

OBODY will ever preach entirely in the 

spirit of the New Testament who is not accus- 
tomed to think as the men who wrote the epistles, or 
spoke the discourses, thought. We have been so 
trained to derive our religious knowledge from books, 
from biographies, or from systematic treatises on 
morals, that almost every teacher has some kind of 
abstract philosophic view. Iy its own place, as an 
auxiliary, this is of great importance, and is neither 
to be undervalued nor put aside; but, after all, no 
man can preach effectively from a mere systematic 
view of the truth. There is instruction, there is 








*SUNDAY MORNING, June 11, 1876. LESSON: 1 Pet.i. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 173, 566,531. Reported expressly for 
the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 





thought, in it, which by and by, combined with other 
things, may turn out profitably; but the higher ends 
of preaching—comfort, encouragement, incitement, 
and the develépment of immediate results in character 
and conduct—can be reached only by men who are ac- 
customed to do as the apostles did and as the Master did 
—study the truth as it develops itself in life. Therefore 
it is that no man who isastrict and literal reader of the 
Bible, and who never goes outside of its expressions, 
can ever preach faithfully from the Bible; for this 
book is like a chart of the ocean or like a map of the 
country. There is no soil, there are no mountains or 
rivers or Jakes on the map, though there are on it sig- 
nificant symbols showing where these things are. 
They exist outside of the map, but not init. And on 
the chart are symbols of the things wbich it points 
out, but not the things themselves. So the truth is 
not in the Bible, although there are figures and sug- 
gestions and statements there which direct us in find- 
ing the truth, so far as it is at all ascertainable and 
traceable among men. 

If you divide men into two classes, there is one that 
wants to be stimulated. The danger of these is from 
lassitude, or, to use a more Saxon phrase, laziness. 
The other class, being aroused and nervously devel- 
oped, are intense, energetic and active. Now, to 
undertake to apply to both of these classes the same 
passages of Scripture would be a fata! mistake. To 
say to one large portion of men, ‘‘Stand,’’ would be just 
the thing that they would like. Standing suits them 
exactly. To stand around is a fair statement of their 
business. On the other hand, to stir up and stimulate 
some men is like putting fuel on a fire that is already 
too hot. In the case of men who are over-cerebrated, 
or who are wrought up into a state of intense activity ; 
in the case of men whose errors lie in a lack of peace 
and of rest, stimulation or excitement is just what is 
not needed. 

Paul puts them both together here, and gives only 
one kind of men leave to stand—those who have done 
all. The figure is a military one. It refers to men 
who have made preparation for a campaign, who have 
gone as far as cirqumstances will permit, who have 
provided themselves with armament, and who have 
armed themselves at every point. There comes a 
crisis where they can do no more; and the apostle says, 
‘““When you have your armor on from head to foot, 
and are energetic, and ready for the conflict, then 
stand and wait; for waiting is as productive even as 
working—especially where working is not produetive 
at all. 

Now, it ts not to those who are indolent, it is not to 
the supine, it is not to the self-indulgent, that I speak 
this morning, but to the large class of willing workers 
who are caught in the exigencies of life, and whose 
very trouble is that they cannot work; that they can- 
not go forward; that they cannot succeed in executing 
useful and honorable purposes. I speak this morning 
to those who are forced tostand. Ye that are living 
in earnest, with immense scope, with fruitfulness, and 
with rightly directed energy! I desire to call your at- 
tention to the fact that, morally considered, there isa 
vast harvest to be reaped by non-energy; that ener- 
getic men, doing nothing, may be more useful to 
themselves and to society than they otherwise could 
be; and that the greatest misfortune which can befall 
a man is not necessarily bis being brought into condi- 
tions where he cannot stir: for when a man 1s willing, 
yea, anxious, burning to go forward, but cannot, then 
he is in a position where he may attain to certain vir- 
tues and certain fruits of goodness which he scarcely 
could be expected to attain to at any other time. 
There are rare treasures for men who, in the provi- 
dence of God, whether witb or without their thought, 
are brought to a pass in which the only thing that is 
left for them is to stand, girt about in full armor, 
ready and willing to do, but unable. The withholding 
of a man’s force may be even as noble, in the sight of 
God, as the most illustrious exhibitions of energy. 

Now, consider exactly the condition of things in this 
life. Men are born into relations where it is thought 
to be the best of education to prepare them fora large 
practical experience, and to intensify and develop 
them in that direction. We bring up our children 
from the beginning to be thrifty, to be enterprising, 
and to be the subjects of a noble discontent. A father 
would be ashamed of his boys if they should sit down 
where they found themselves in youth, with an ignoble 
contentment making themselves no larger and no bet- 
ter—advancing no whit. The grand public feeling in 
our time is in favor of action. The very atmosphere 
is full of all tendencies to development. The concep- 
tion of our education is the opening of men’s minds to 
a comprehension of physical things, and the wise put- 
ting forth, in the great game or work of life, of every- 
thing in them for large, practical ends. We are moral 
because it is respectable te be moral. Weare moral 
because morality is the basis of credit. We are 
moral because morality means prosperity, in the long 
run. We even develop religion, having in view the 
text, “‘Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.”’ Men seek wisdom because they read that 
“ All her ways are pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.”’ There is a Franklin spirit, a thrifty, worldly 
way of looking at morality and at the finer elements of 
character. In teaching our children in Sunday-schools 
we say to them, “If you grow up industrious and fru- 
gal, and speak the truth, and have good characters, 
one of you may be a rich merchant, another may be 
an eminent lawyer, and another may become Chief 





Justice of the United States.”” We tell them of these 
secular things in order to inspire them to morality. 
Now, these things are good; but enough of them is 
enough. They are collateral and auxiliary. I in- 
stance them, not for criticism and judgment, but to 
show how even our higher motives take on themselves 
a practical and secular turn; and how they tend to 
develop the whole force of religion and morality, and 
the whole force of respectability in society from the 
desires and ambitions which incite men in life; and 
how it develops intense brain action and \jintense ac- 
tivity in business affairs, and produces a continuous 
press in life. 

Now all this vast amount of brain-force is turned 
out with very little knowledge of the ways of life. If 
there is any part of life that we might suppose men 
would understand, it would be the commercial part. 
Men have been traffickers from the earliest days; and 
we might suppose that the accumulated experience of 
the ages would throw some light upon this deparfment: 
and yet ninety-five in every hundred of the men who 
go into business fail at least once. They run their ship 
upon the sand-bank—not golden sand, either; and it 
is significant that over against this intense activity 
there is continual mistake. Men are turned into life 
with forces which, though disciplined and intensified, 
find their way along covered paths and hidden chan¢ 
nels with difficulty, with conatant interruption. They 
are brought to a standstill on the road. They are 
stopped in the way. Everything is held in conjecture. 

Moreover, men are not only ignorant of the minds 
which they carry, aud the ways of the world—even its 
most familiar ways; but they are ignorant of the laws 
of nature which regulate their action until they find 
them out little by little; and then they are recognized 
only theoretically. In other words, besides the volun- 
tary plan of execution or principle of action in the 
man, there is an unrecognized force—namely, the in- 
voluutary action of the great natural laws on which his 
success depends, but which he little understands, and 
almost never reckons upon. 

Therefore men go out in life to accomplish that in a 
mouth which is only to be accomplished in years. A 
man works until he is thirty for that which he ex- 
pected to have acquired by the time he was twenty- 
one; unconscious that he was working upon materials 
which had a nature as much as he bad, and that the 
outcome of enterprise involved long delay, for various 
good reasons. Men are working with millions of other 
men, and their counsels and plans run together, more 
or less; and therefore they cannot be brought to an 
issue immediately. Thereis clashing going on all the 
time, and there are dreary pursuits that men are en- 
gaged in every where; and they go out into life scarcely 
recognizing the state of things—the nature of social 
relationsbip; the liabilities whicb are entailed on each 
one by the great material laws out of which prosperi- 
ties spring; the character of that divine providence 
under which all prolonged industry must take place. 
Therefore, with these fiery heads, with these inexpert 
hands, and with these driving forces, we might expect 
that men would be cast aside and wrecked almost at 
the beginning of their voyage, and that they would be 
constantly brought, in full panoply, to astand. And 
our expectation is justified by our observation. Things 
are perpetually being turned over and over and over 
in society. If you live in Brooklyn twenty years, it 
will not do at the end of that time to look for men 
where they were at its beginning. Of those that were 
up, if you were to go away for twenty years and re- 
turn, you would find some in one place, some in 
another, and some iv another. Some would be brought 
away down toward the bottom, others would be down 
further yet, and others still farther. Some would be 
going up again; but very few would be where they 
were. Things are perpetually changing. Trees grow 
every year a little broader and a little higher, and 
you may look for the oak and the ash and the maple 
where you first found them, only augmented ; but it is 
not so with men. They are shifting evermore; and 
you might as well look for a last year’s robin where 
you heard him sing last year as to look for a merchant 
to-day where he was five years ago. Men are all the 
while changing, because they are working with in- 
tense energy and versatility in the midst of forces 
which they do not well comprehend and which are 
working upon them, baffling their efforts, neutralizing 
their energy, and sometimes quite overthrowing them. 
In such a world as this, there is an eminent necessity 
for doing what Paul says we should do—**Having done 
all [having prepared for the conflict; having learned 
courage and enterprise], tostand.”” The hardest thing 
a man can do in this world is to learn to stand still. 
We teach our children how to walk, how to work, how 
to eschew indolence; and we fill their minds with 
expectations that kindle in them the light of hope, 
and they drive along their way day and night; but 
there is one lesson which the Bible teaches, and the 
household seldom does teach, and which men learn, 
for the most part, grumblingly or not at all; and that 
is, how, if you are equipped, and have an all-pressing 
force in you, to repress your ambition, how to stand 
without accomplishing it, and how, when you have 
walked along in the expectation of hope, to let it go 
out, and be patient and content without it. 

When you.have had success and prosperity and 
social consideration, if your success is turned into 
defeat, and your prosperity departs, and your 
social relationships are broken off, learn how 
to stand sufficient in yourself without these 
things. Learn first how to be a man by sympathy; 
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and then learn how to be a man without sympathy. 
Learn first how to be a man by bold, executive and 
effective struggles; and then learn how to be a man 
without the ability to strike, or without the ability, if 
you strike, to accomplish anything. Learn, with 
Moses, to smite the rock, and see the water flow out; 
then learn to smite the rock and see no water flow 
out; and then learn one thing further—to have the 
rock smite you, and to have no tears flow from your 
eyes. Let there be this double-edgedness in your 
power of using yourselves. Learn how to go, and how 
to stop; how to achieve, and how to fail; how to en- 
terprise, and how to remain inactive. Learn how to 
have, and be a man, and how to be equally manful 
when you have not. Learn, like the apostle, how to 
abound and how to suffer lack. He said he could do 
all things, Christ strengthening him. He rounded up 
his manhood so that he was at home in the palace, or 
in the prison; so that he was at home in the city as 
much as among barbarians in the wilderness; so that 
he was at home when he spoke his own language in 
Judea, as well as when he preached on Mars’ Hill and 
in the palaces of the Cesarsin Rome. In tbis large 
spirit of Christ Jesus, he felt that he could do all 
things, whether they were pleasant or unpleasant— 
going and withholding; accomplishing and defeating 
—neither feeling himself lowered, nor in any sepse 
discouraged, nor made unhappy, but taking all things 
in that largest disposition of true manhood. This is 
the New Testament conception; and is it not a doc- 
trine that we need to have preached? 

Now, we are called to stand still in circumstances 
which are very annoying to our heroism and to our 
ambition. A man is like an unbroken colt, that, if he 
cannot go, champs his bit, and froths at the mouth. 
Many a horse spends as much energy, wastes himself 
as much dancing up and down without any travel as 
would be needed for a two days’ journey. Aud there 
is that kind of untrained, unsubdued energy in men. 
There are many, who, if they cannot do a thing profit- 
ably, do it fretfully. They fret and fret, and wear 
themselves out in fretting. When they are dissuaded 
from it they say, ‘“‘ Well, it is not my nature to do 
other than that. If I were as cold as such a man, and 
cared as little as he; if 1 had no spring, no enterprise 
in me, I could do as you recommend; but made as I 
am ”*; and so every man excuses himself by plead- 
ing his peculiar constitution or circumstances. It is 
wearisome for anybody to have an ambition, and then 
to have that ambition blighted. It is wearisome to 
anybody to have spent year after year in life, to have 
had an honorable purpose, and then, just as he is com- 
ing to realize it, to have it knocked out of his hand. 
A man says, “I have thrown away forty years; I have 
wasted my whole life’’—or, as the more common ex- 
pression is coming to be, ‘‘ My life bas been a failure,” 
because the thing at which he aimed has been lost. As 
if a man’s life consisted in the abundance of exterior 
things which he possesses! As if a man’s life were not 
hidden in his own self! As if a man’s self-respect, his 
self-containing power, his dignity, his capacity to un- 
derstand his time and his fellows, his thought of God 
aud immortality—as if these were not more to him 
than the mere perishable things which he gathers by 
the muck-rake or by the sickle! It is wearisome for 
a man to be laid by when he is intent on achievement, 
and that, too,in the sight of rivals. It is very diffi- 
cult fora man who graduates first in his class, and is 
looked up to by all that have been associated with him 
in his collegiate career, to be patient when he goes out 
into life and is steadily unsuccessful. 

Among the things that are happening all the time 
with great significance but with very little remark are 
the meetings, in the summer, from year to year, of the 
different classes from the various colleges. The elass 
of ’34 of Amherst College, from which I graduated, 
came together; and to look upon the boys that were, 
und to see how the man that was the butt, that was at 
the end of the class, has after all been an immense suc- 
cess in life, is a matter of interest. I remember one 
man, who was so poor that he had but one suit of 
clothes, and they, I should think, were five years old; 
who was a dullard with his books, but endlessly good- 
natured, and therefore eudlessly the mark for the 
pranks and frolics of the young fellows; who had no 
genius, but did have that kind of plain good sense, and 
that homely knowledge of’ men and things, which are 
not conspicuous. That man went iuto a parish, where 
he soon established himself, and for now nearly forty 
years he has maintained himself in the same place with 
growing influence and reputation. 

Right by the side of him was one of the most brill- 
iant young men in the Coliege. All his associates 
admired his wit and versatility. He was an object of 
universal praise, and he bore almost unlimited sway 
in hisclass. After his graduation, he betook himself 
to the law; and from that time he steadily worked 
downward, At last he died, having succeeded in noth- 
ing; and his friends were obliged to pay his funeral 
expenses, and to make some provision for his house- 
hold. 

Thus, when we come together at these annual gath- 
erings of our college classes, often the last are the first, 
and the first ure the last; and men with sensitive honor 
and ambition, when they go forth, frequently find 
themselves nowhere in life. Whereas, during their 
college course they excelled in their preliminary stud- 
ies, now they are working down, working down, and 
meeting men who are as surely and steadily working 
up. Such are the changes in men’s conditions that 
they are all the time meeting each other, some going 


















up and some coming down. Sometimes they turn 
about, and meet each other again. 

Now, if a man has no ambition, he can scarcely 
appreciate these distinctions. Men are like horses aud 
oxen. A horse will not let one fly touch him, he is so 
sensitiveand nervous; but an ox will carry a thousand 
flies. A man who is tough-hided, and has no fire of 
ambition, does not suffer from mistake and failure, 
Not having aimed at much, if he does not hit what he 
did aim at, why, what then? But men who have a 
keen ambition; men who put their life forces into the 
attainment of certain ends, and fail, do suffer. I do 
not say whether this is right or wrong; I merely say, 
how hard it is for men of a quick, sensitive tempera- 
ment to fail; and how much harder, if they are men 
who are not in the habit of talking. They that hold 
their tongues suffer a great deal more than they who 
are Clamorous. It is the silent people who have deep 
feelings—for there isa pride which makes one ashamed 
to reveal misfortunes and errors to the scoffiing and 
unappreciating world. 

Now, here is a message for all men, whether they 
are in the church or out of the church; and I shall 
bring it home more perfectly in passing. ‘‘ Having 
done all—”’ ** Yes, I have done all that a human being 
could do.”’ No, there is one thing that you have not 
done—"‘ Stand.”’ Do not flinch. Do not lower your 
head. Do not complain. Do not feel bad. You are 
learning, probably, a nobler lesson than all the rest of 
your life could teach you. “Stand.” “If I thought 
I could recover myself, I might stand. If I thought 
that after waiting I might gather a little capital, I 
could stand.’’ That you may, or you may not do; but 
you ought to be competent to meet every condition of 
life; and when you find that you have done all, and 
there is nothing left for you but to stand, then stand- 
ing as a man should stand is the noblest thing that you 
can do, and perhaps the noblest thing that your whole 
life could enable you todo. For, men that know how 
to fail magnificently are greater than men who know 
how to succeed in this life. It was not the offer of the 
crown that made Christ what he has been as a force 
in history: it was the offer of the sepulcher; for when 
the stone that shut him in closed his grave, that stone 
was a pedestal on which his power and influence were 
to stand and shine forever after. Great is adversity. 
if itisa great man around whom it throws its dark 
drapery. 

But often it is not for ourselves that we suffer. Men 
there are who are lifted up in misfortune above per- 
sonal considerations. Many men who seem to live for 
themselves, and to take every advantage in their own 
behalf, openly or covertly, are really living for their 
affections. In many and many a case it is the wife 
and the children at home, it is the household, that are 
the spring in human life. 

If you look at a watch, that which you see is the ab- 
solutely powerless part of it. The hour and minute 
hands that plod around regularly have no power in 
themselves; and if you look under, and see the wheel 
that is next to them, that wheel has no power in itself. 
One and another and another of the various parts of 
the watch are necessary; but not until you come to 
the barrel in which is the spring do you find where the 
force is in that watch. 

Now, it is the household that is the spring in many a 
man’s heart. The motive-power of the ambition of 
multitudes of men who rush up and dewn the hot 
pavement, is the hope of blessing those whom they 
love. It is their dear ones for whom they are laboring, 
and not themselves. And when reverses come, a man 
says, ‘‘I could go home and tell this it it were not for 
my wife and children.’”’ But many a man, when he 
looks on his companion and his little ones, though he 
is strong as Goliath outwardly, though his face is like 
flint, and his teeth are like sharks’ teeth, in the street, 
at home his face is like a lamb’s; and to tell his wife 
and children what has happened in his affairs, and 
what it is all coming to—that is more than he can bear. 
There is where the suffering comes in; and there is 
where this injunction is applicable. You are to stand 
in the midst of those whom most you love,and you are 
to stand like a man. Eor, let me tel] you one secret: 
tbat nineteen parts out of twenty of all the tears 
which you shed are shed for nothing (unless for the 
good you get out of them); and nineteen parts out of 
twenty of all the fear and solicitude which you feel on 
account of your darlings are groundless. A large por- 
tion of that which you apprehend will never come to 
pass, if you tell your family how you are circum- 
stanced ; and the reverse of that which you dread will 
take place. 

Many a man has married a doll, and dandled her, 
and carried her; he was a great engine working night 
and day for her support; and when bankruptcy 
struck him, and he lost his reputation, and was op- 
pressed with fear lest she should break down, he be- 
came the babe, and the doll became the man. Lifting 
herself up in the midst of their trouble, by words of 
faith and by calm courage, she became the bishop and 
ordained the husband to a new ministry and toa 
holier one. I tell you these silent forces in the heart— 
the graces of courage and of patience—are full of ele- 
ments which are unrecognized in this life. 

If a man, being bankrupt, goes back to his house- 
hoid to find bankruptcy there; if, being broken down, 
he finds breaking down at home, that indeed is most 
piteous. Sometimes the hardest part of failing to a 
man is the consciousness that, as when a great tree 
growing in the forest is suddenly upturned by the 
whirlwind it carries down twenty other trees with it, 


80 this failure is the ruin of others. That is hard in- 
deed. But when one, going down, crushes his own 
family, and when she who loved him while all was fair 
and prosperous now turns to grief and moaning; 
when she that was cheerful with a little more or a 
little less becomes disheartened because poverty and 
trouble have really come—that is very trying. Never= 
theless, stand, even there. There is no soil for the 
roots of a true man which is better than the soil that 
trouble makes—when it is trouble; for that which 
other folks think to be trouble is not necessarily trou- 
ble to you; and that which in you is trouble may not 
necessarily be trouble to other people. Each man, in 
his own nature and circumstances, finds what trouble 
is to him; and it is the thing which you can not bear 
that you must bear to make yourself a man. 

What trouble would it be to me to lose property? I 
should hardly think of it enough to know it; and yet, 
losing property is a great trouble to some people—is it 
not? Havel no witnesses here, when I say that there 
are those to whom the loss of property is anguish? 
Their worldly possessions were everything that they 
bad. In these their life was bound up. They bad put 
all their conceptions of honor and bappiness in these 
possessions; and when everything that a man owns is 
in one basket, and that is lost, what has he left? 

To each man, according as he has trained himself, 
trouble is trouble; but real trouble is that out of 
which grows the noblest manhood. 

If you do not bring any strain to bear upon timber, 
one kind is as good as another. A splinter of a broom 
is as good as the best ash or hickory if you do not put 
any weight upon it—if you lay it down on the carpet 
and do not do anything with it. The only thing 
which shows the relative excellence of the different 
sorts is a pressure brought tobearupon them. Lead is 
as 200d as iron, or iron as good as steel, 80 long as they 
are not subjected to any trial of theirstrength. And 
itis when men are tried in life that what they are is 
made to appear. 

Then there are noble natures who identify them- 
selves with the welfare of their kind. They pursue 
with great earnestness the welfare of the church and 
of society; and in various ways are brought to many 
affecting experiences, such as we sometimes read of in 
biographies. For instance, there is the case of some 
young minister. He is reared in poverty. Through 
the exertions of his father and mother he is enabled 
to creep through the academy and the seminary. He 
is about to enter upon his profession. He is a pure, 
high-minded child of God, and his soul is ail aflame 
No sooner has he fairly entered upon his work than 
his health gives way. The fatal poisonisin him. He 
languishes; and in a’year the places that have known 
him know him no more forever. And yet, even under 
such circumstances, why should a man mourn? Is 
this lifeall? Is this the only world in existence? Is 
human society the only society? A man should live 
on earth so as to hear the waves beat on the other 
shore. A man should live here so that although he 
cannot understand the words, he shall bear the mur 
mur of the voices of the just made perfect. A man 
should so live in_ this world that although he cannot 
now enter the kingdom, yet when it is open he sees 
through, and has a sense of the power of the unseen 
and eternal which makes him the monarch and master 
of the visible and present. 

There are mutitudes of men who are thrown out of 
life by no fault of their own—by what is called “ acci- 
dent’’—by revolutions or changes. In our own land 
there are tens of thousands of men throughout the 
South who did not help to bring on the war; who did 
not consent to any of those causes of servile industry 
which inspired a large class. They were well-meaning 
men; they were virtuous; they did whatever in them 
lay for peace and good-fellowship; nevertheless, by 
reason of their social liabilities, they suffer the penalty 
which the community has incurred. They who were 
in affluence, and who never knew what it is to work, 
are obliged to drudge for their daily bread. Thou- 
sands and thousands of men in every community 
throughout the South are made to suffer by a state of 
things which they did not bring about. 

There used to be a magnificent style of chivalry 
among the Southern gentlemen. I think of it new, 
and wish there was more of it in the North. There 
was a personal courage and a social nobility and 
refinement about them which everybody ought to 
admire—and I do admire it; but I never admired their 
grace of manner, their conversation and their high 
chivalric bearing half so much as I have admired the 
conduct, in innumerable cases that I have known, and 
about which others have informed me, of men who 
have gone down from eminence and affluence to abso- 
lute obscurity and destitution without a tear, without 
a murmur, without a particle of discontent, and are 
taking whatever comes to them from day to day, and 
waiting, with uplifted eye, until their change comes. 

There are many unrecognized heroes scattered 
throughout the land. Since the cauldron has ceased 
to boil men have ceased to think much about these 
things except in the light of political economy or 
political power; but I think of how many women’s 
hearts have been pierced with anguish; how many 
fathers have suffered; bow many saintly men have 
gone up purified out of the fire, and how many are 
slowly going. Having done all, they show their 
breeding in that they are able to stand. 

Throughout all the land, bow many are there whom 
the war has dispossessed of all their dearest treasures! 





How many widows have given up their only sons! 
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How many men are maimed and unfitted for the in- 
dustry of life! How many are paupers! How many 
whom we cheered as they went their way through our 
streets to the battle-field we neglect now that they 
have come back from it poor, maimed, and out of 
joint with society and its industries! How many 
there are whose homes are desolagfe! How many 
there are who are temporarily exiled and sent to dis- 
tant refuges for a mere livelihood! I think of these 
people; and IT would that I could send to them this 
word of cheer: If in your humility, if in your absolute 
helplessness, if in your entire dependence you would 
not humble yourselves; if you would not lose the 
sense of manhowd, then, in your spirit, rise above your 
surrounding circumstances, and say, “Iam where my 
God put me, and [ stand a child of God and aman. 1 
have doneall that I knew how to do; and now it is my 
duty to stand.” Oh! if I could send such a message to 
every one that is in adversity, methinks it would be a 
gospel indeed. 

In the first place, then, as to the uses of this, let me 
say, briefly, that there is nothing which ripens a man’s 
nature so much as long-continued self-restraint; and 
that there is nothing that deteriorates a man more 
and sooner than self-indulgence. To run after pleas- 
ure, and after pleasure which has its report in your 
physical organization—that degrades rapidly. With- 
out vice and without crime, it deteriorates manbood 
inman. But nothing builds a man up in moral ro- 
bustness so much as to be able to stand before a covet- 
ed thing and say, “‘It is not for me.”’ There is nothing 
in this world that makes a man so noble as to have 
complete possession of himself. 

That man who can only be affected by tears is 
bought by tears. That man who cannot be content 
without praise is a prisoner to praise. That man who 
cannot be a man unless he has the conscious power of 
things is dependent on that which is exterior to his 
manhood. Said the apostle, ‘‘ Neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth 
{nor height of privilege, nor depth of degradation], 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus.”” He is 
aman who is as sensitive as a child to everytbing that 
other people are or need, but who is capable of con- 
traction and self-control, so that if you take off from 
him one thing, and another, and another, and thrust 
him into a dungeon, and put his feet in stocks, he will 
sing songs in the night, and utter prayers that shake 
the prison where he dwells to its very foundation. 
The capacity to stand in trouble, in trial, in disap- 
pointment, in overtbrow, in unrealized hope and 
blighted affection and bereavement—this is manhood. 

If you take a tulip-bulb, it is covered with a brown 
skin which is very useful to it in the economy of na- 
ture; but you may strip off that skin, and not hurt 
the bulb. You may take off the next covering, and 
although the bulb will be diminished somewhat, you 
will not really burt it. You may peel off the next 
layer and the size of the bulb will be further dimin- 
ished; but you will not materially injure it. You may 
take off the next one, and the next, until you come 
to the very germ; and it is in that that the life is. All 
these things that were peeled off were accessories; but 
this final germ contains the life of the whole; and if 
you plant it, and cultivate it, ii will send upa tulip. 
Every man should have a manhood-germ deep within 
him; so that if you strip off one thing, and another, 
and another, to the end of life, you cannot hurt him 
until you kill him--and then he will only be crowned 
by translation. 

Society itself, [ think, is profited as much, or even 
more, by the failufes that take place in it, which are 
significant with such qualities and experiences, than 
by successes. I think that society is very greatly 
profited by the production of a deft manufacturer. 
When | go to Philadelphia, and look through the great 
exhibition, and see the ripe achievements of handi- 
craft, | admire what men have done: but when. I 
read the life of Palissy, the potter; when I see what 
he went through before be achieved success; when | 
see how reduced he became in means, how he used up 
all his money, and lost his credit, and turned his very 
furniture into fuel, in order to make further experi- 
ments in the baking of clay; and when | bear in mind 
how literally he used himself up, it seems to me that, in 
his discouragement, and in the manly faith and pa- 
tience with which he persevered, he taught a moral 
lesson which is worth more to society than all the 
wares which he afterwards manufactured. 

It is not the things which a man does by the hand, 
but the things which he does by the soul, that are of the 
most value; and it is to be remembered that if great 
virtues lie below the surface, that enrich philosophy, 
and that are developed under the power of religion, 
they are qualities for which somebody has been will- 
ing to suffer. The world does not believe in advanced 
moral elements until it has somebody who has suffered 
for the sake of them,—suffered defeat and ignominy 
and trouble,—and who maintains manhood for the 
sake of truth and justice and purity. That quality for 
which some great soul has suffered becomes excellent 
in the minds of men; and it is upon such qualities that 
the world has been built up. The high estimate which 
the world has put upon them has been in consequence 
of the fact that men have suffered for them: and 
martyrs, dying heroes, have been legislators for future 
ages because they stamped upon certain moral quali- 
ties a value they would not have possessed had it not 
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Now, & man who can stand up in poverty with great 
sweetness and content; who does not think it needful 
to say to everybody, “I was once in better circum- 
stances’’; who assumes that he is what he is by reason 
of what there is in himself; who offers no apology for 
poverty, and who stands, after the loss of all things, 
poised, large, free, With radiant faith, saying, ** Lord, I 
stand to-day and to-morrow, and to the end, by the 
faith that is in me—that man is a living gospel in the 
community, though he may think to himself, “I am 
plucked, and hedged in on every side; and no man 
cares any more for me.”’ 

I have passed by walled gardens; I have passed by 
gardens surrounded by hedges that were so thick that 
[ could not see through them; but I knew what was 
growing on the other side by the fragrance that was in 
the air, though I could not see it. A man may be 
cramped, confined and obscure; and yet, he may fill 
the air with the sweetest and divinest fragrance of a 
noble manhood. 

Men that are in trouble; women that are in exquis- 
ite sorrow; ye of a divided affection; ye of a crucified 
heart; ye whom time and the world have spoiled; ye 
on whom Christ has put his mark and who feel your 
crowned heads pierced with thorns—having done all, 
STAND. Can you not watch with Him one hour? Since 
the Sufferer is your lover, will you not be his by suf- 
fering as well as by joy? Stand, therefore, and to the 
end, 





AT THE BABY’S GRAVE. 
By M. Mck., C. 
NULL deeply planted is our flower, 
Watered with tears ; 
And now we cannot tell the hour 


When out of weakness shall spring power— 
God keeps the years! 


Whether as lily, pure and bright, 
Or rosebud sweet, 

Our flower shall open on our sight 

He only knows; but full delight 
Our hearts shall greet. 





“NAN” 
By SypNey LEE. 
- t gee ys sir, gi’us a penny, mother’s sick 
and father’s out o’ work, and the children 
are all down wid the measels. Please sir, just a 
penny, you know.” 

Old Mr. Brown looked mildly through his 
spectacles at his interlocutor. She was a little 
creature with a pinched face and very black eyes, 
and once more she took up her dolorous strain. 
‘* Please, sir, gi’ us a penny.” 

“Poor child, poor child. So you are in great 
trouble at home ?” said the old gentleman fumbling 
in his pockets and finally bringing forth a five cent 
piece which he placed in the child’s grimy palm. 
‘What is the matter with your mother ?” 

‘*Hain’t none,” said black eyes in a contemptu- 
ous tone at the idea of having such a useless com- 
modity asa mother. ‘ Well, you are green.” 

‘** Dear me, dear me,” and Mr. Brown gazed at 
her in amazement, ** I understood you to say you 
had a mother and father and a numerous family 
of brothers and sisters ?” 

‘*Nary a one.” 

“Do I hear aright ?”’ continued the old gentle- 
man. ‘' Have you been soliciting charity under 
false pretenses? Why did you ask in the name of 
a needy family 7” 

“Bh?” ‘ 
‘* Did you or did you not say you had a father 
and mother ?” said Mr. Brown ina tone of exas- 
peration. 

‘Course I said I had. So’se you'd gi’us the 
nickel.” . 
‘**But, bless my soul,” cried Mr. Brown inatone 
of great incredulity, ‘Shave you never learned 
Watts’s Hymns for the Young, or been to Sunday 
School and learned your duty towards God and 
your duty towards your neighbor? Why, bless my 
soul! are you totally devoid of the moral sense.” 
‘Eh ?” repeated Nan, prolonging the sound of 
interrogation to some length. 

‘“*A most remarkable case!” and Mr. Brown 
gazed appealingly at the passers by. ‘An in- 
stance of total depravity.” 

Before his eyes returned from their tour ot help. 
less inspection, Nan was half way down the 
street. 

‘** 'There’s an old chap from the country up there, 
or one as isn’t quite right in his head,” she said, 
meeting acompanion. ‘* You’d best be after him.” 
She then continued to walk rapidly down the 
street glancing keenly at everyone she met. 

As she hurried along, wrapping her thin shawl 
around her and blowing on her blue fingers, she 
suddenly cast a quick glance at a woman standing 
atashop window. Gliding softly up to her she 
laid one hand upon a pocket book protruding 
some little distance beyond her muff. Then drew 





been for the men who were willing to suffer for them. 


almost hidden beneath her shawl when the woman 
turned. ‘‘Give me the pocket book,” she said 
quietly, and Nan obeyed. 

It didn’t occur to her to turn and run as she 
might have done ; she merely felt curious to see 
the woman’s face and hear her speak again. 

The woman looked at her quietly a minute or 
two with eyes that made Nan feel uncomfortable, 
and firmly retaining the hand that still held the 
pocketbook. At last she said : 

‘** Are you a thief ?” 

No!” ina very indignant voice from Nan. 
Then why did you do this 7” 
Cos’ I wanted the money.” 
‘What for?” 

‘For Jim ; he’s coming home. 

*“Who is Jim ?” 

‘*My brother ;” and with a half sob, ‘ he’s all I 
got.” 

‘“ Where is he now ?” 

‘He is in the country,” said Nan, with great 
dignity. 

The woman paused again and then said firmly : 

“T want you to take me to your home where 
you sleep at night.” 

For a moment Nan looked defiant, but the eyes 
that met hers so kindly never wavered in their 
calm gaze, and the hand that held her own clasped 
it firmly. 

‘“Well,” said Nan rather sulkily, ‘‘Im going 
that way; if you want, you can come along.” 

They walked rapidly, Nan guiding and the 
woman following, still retaining her hold. Neither 
spoke a word. 

It seemed to Margaret Fane as though they 
walked miles, diving down short streets, cutting 
through alleys, and pushing their way through 
such dirt and squalor as even she with her inti- 
mate acquaintance with poverty had never 
dreamed of. Finally they reached the water's 
edge, and suddenly wheeling to the left they 
plunged into the dark passage of a most dilapi- 
dated frame building. Margaret peering through 
the darkness saw the faces of women ayd children 
staring at her; at every step she stumbled over 
them, but following her guide she mounted care- 
fully the broken stairs. At last they reached a 
ladder, and climbing that, pushed their way 
through a trap door. 

‘* Here we be,” said the child, facing her; ‘‘now 
what do you want ?” 

‘*So here is where you and Jim live ?” said Mar- 
garet, seating herself upon the only chair, and 
drawing the child towards her with a pleasant 
smile. ° , 

“272,” 

As Nan replied they both glanced about them. 

They were in a loft, high in the center and slop- 
ing towards the sides. It was literally covered 
with cobwebs whieh had hung so long unmolested 
and collected so much dirt that they fell in fes- 
toons from the eaves. A_ pile of filthy straw, a 
rusty stove, a few cooking utensils and the chair 
which Margaret occupied were the only articles of 
furniture the room contained, and these were but 
dimly visible in the half light that came through 
the low windows, incrusted as they were with 
dirt. 

‘*A poor place for Jim to come back to,” said 
Margaret, letting her eyes once more seek those 
of the child. 

“It’s all he’s got,” replied she, with grim phil- 
osophy. 

“Once,” said Margaret, suddenly grasping 
Nan’s hand and fixing her attention by her ear- 
nest gaze, ‘‘I lived in a place as poor as this.” 

‘** Don’ believe it.” 

‘* Listen !” continued Margaret, sternly. ‘‘Once 
many years ago | lived in a place as poor, as dirty 
and as wretched as this, and I loved some one 
very, very dearly 
* Jest as I love Jim?” 

‘* Yes, just as you love Jim, with all your heart. 
He, (my Jim, you know) went to sea and was gone 
three long years.” 

‘*That’s longer ner Jim ; that’s terrible long.” 
‘Yes, it was terrible long. The first year I 
thought I should die ; the second I just waited ; 
and the third—great heavens! how I watched and 
longed. Well, Nan, he came at last, just as Jim 
will—and—and he didn’t even kiss me.” 

“The mean, nasty feller.” 

“No, Nan, you shouldn’t say that; my face was 
dirty, you know, just like yours, and his was clean ; 
my clothes were ragged and his were whole; he 
was ashamed of me and I was afraid of him.” 

‘* Td ha’ gi’ him a black eye.” 

**Oh, no, you wouldn’t,. Nan ; I loved him, you 
know, just as you love Jim. Well I took him to 
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it slowly out; it was firmly clasped in her hand 


my home and we had supper. I stole the money 
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to buy that supper, Nan, the first penny I ever 
took—but he couldn't eat it. His stomach had 
grown dainty and his hands clean. But never 
mind all that now. He went away, child, and I 
did not see him again. It was a hard lesson, and 
it came too late, but I never forgot the look of 
disgust on his face. I stole no more, and I begged 
no more ; but I worked, and now I rather think,” 
she said, throwing out both hands, ‘‘ they are as 
white as his ; and my face—well, it is not too clean 
to kiss you, dear.” 

As she stooped forward to suit the action to the 
words Nan’s face grew red, and the color spread 
from the roots of her hair down her neck, dyeing 
it a very crimson. 

‘You are a good listener,” said Margaret, smil- 
ing. ‘* Now shall we go home to dinner and have 
some nice, warm soup and apple dumpling? You 
don’t know what that is? Well, it is soft, warm, 
and sweet ; I guess you will like it. I did the first 
time I tasted it.” 

And so they descended the stairs together, and 
Nan once more took the lead, and Margaret fol- 
lowed. They made a strange couple as they 
walked rapidly along hand in hand. Mar. 
garet with her tall, straight figure, her 
soft woolen drapery and _ bright, intelligent 
face and Nan, little and pinched, dirty and rag- 
ged, her eager face turned toward her companion, 
gazing at her wistfully out of her big black eyes. 
So thoroughly absorbed were they, so unconscious 
of their surroundings, that they attracted the 
attention of many who passed them, even in that 
great city where men and women alike are so 
taken up with their own business and their own 
thoughts that they are blind to the tragedies and 
comedies that pass before their eyes. As they 
drew near a more respectable part of the city, 
Margaret became guide, and, turning down a quiet 
street, ascended the steps of a pleasant-looking 
house and rang the bell. Passing the astonished 
servant-girl and leading Nan by the hand, they 
went up two flights of stairs and entered a room. 
The sun poured through the curtained windows, 
the fire burned brightly, and the plants that dec- 
orated and brightened the room lent a fragrance 
to the air, and Nan discovered she had a new 
sense. Puss elevated her back at the unusual ap- 
parition, but straightened out again at a pat and 
a word from Margaret. I do not know which en- 
joyed that dinner the more: Nan, with that hun. 
gry gnawing being rapidly stifled, and luxuriating 
in cleanliness and warmth, or Margaret, feeling 
tooa hungry craving in her heart satisfied, and ap- 
preciating more than Nan herself what that hour 
was doing for her. 

When all was over, and Nan had received her 
first lesson in washing dishes and clearing up, she 
suddenly burst out with : 

** And how did you get all this ?” 

‘“*T work,” said Margaret, ‘‘hard. I make shirts 
for men to wear, and they pay me money. Should 
you like to learn 7” 

“Dun ’no. Jim is coming home to-morrer, and 
guess he'll want me.” 

There was a soft look in the child’s eyes as she 
said this, and Margaret stifled a sigh; a sort of 
wild longing took possession of her, but she shook 
herself with impatience at her own weakness, and 
said : 

‘*So he comes to-morrow? That is nice.” 

‘**Yes,” said Nan; ‘I’ve notched it all along, 
and I’ve counted and counted and I can’t but 
make fifty-nine! onct more, you know, makes 
sixty, and that’s all.” 

‘** Did you ever go to Sunday-school ?” said Mar- 
garet. 

** Yes, onct.” 

‘*And what did they teach you ?” 

‘““Oh, they learned me lots of things!” and 
Nan’s eyes grew big with the remembrance. 
‘They learnt me to sing and stand up and holler, 
but they said twas wicked to swear, and when I 
telled Jim that he said it was no fit place for me 
to go to, and I never went no more.” 

Margaret laughed. All in good time, she said 
to herself. ‘* Now, Nan, you must run home. I 
shall come and see you to-morrow morning, and 
we will talk some more about Jim. Tell me first, 
though, what you would rather have me give you 
than anything else.” 

Nan spoke without a moment’s pause: “A 
pound of baccy, a bottle of ginger pop, and a 
job.” 

“Well,” said Margaret, gravely, ‘‘ we'll see to- 
morrow.” 

The child still stood looking wistfully at her. *‘ I 
say,” she said, at last, ‘‘ If I was to wash myself to- 
morrow, real clean, you know, would you—would 
you—perhaps—kiss me again ?”’ And the door was 





shut with a bang that shook through the house and 
Nan was half way down the street before the 
smile had died from Margaret's face. 

The next morning Margaret Fane, well laden 
with bundles and followed by a boy with numer- 
ous parcels, once more wended her way through 
the narrow by-ways of the lower part of the city ; 
She pushed her way up the dark stairs, and stum- 
bled up the ladder, and once again thrust her 
head through the aperture in the floor. Fora 
moment she gazed about her in speechless amaze- 
ment. Had there been an inundation or the 
flood-gates of heaven opened and descended upon 
that humble loft ? Still a third surmise suggested 
itself to her mind, and that was that some one 
had been playing the hose about the apartment 
and forgotten to wipe up, and in this last she was 
about right. Nan had spent the morning, since a 
very early hour, bringing pails of water up stairs 
and pouring it in any direction that happened to 
strike her eye. The result was that it was drip- 
ping from every beam and every cobweb and 
forming dirty little rivulets along the floor until 
they reached the center, where, in a depression, 
a lake had formed of eonsiderable size. At the 
moment Margaret appeared, Nan had just stepped 
back to view her work, with a countenance in 
which bope and doubt were strongly mingled. 
Upon seeing her new found friend she seemed 
overcome with a sudden shyness. ‘‘ Put down 
the bundles,” said Margaret to the boy, ‘‘and go 
out and buy me a broom.” Then, drawing her 
skirts around her, she picked her way carefully 
towards Nan, and taking her hands in both her 
own kissed her, and said : 

‘* Jim is going to have a nice place to come to, 
isn’t he ?” 

The scrubbing, rubbing, wiping, dusting and 
sweeping that followed threw Nan into a state of 
wonder and delight, fer she was helping with her 
own hands to revolutionize things. The cobwebs 
disappeared as by magic; the windows, washed 
and polished, emitted a light of their own as well 
as that of day, while “‘green things in red pots” 
decorated them. The old straw was replaced by 
new and covered with a blanket off Margaret’s 
own bed; the stove was blackened, and the 
brightened tins decked the shelf above; two 
chairs and a table, as well as a sparse collection 
of crockery, made their appearance from the 
nearest pawnbroker’s, and lastly Nan herself un- 
derwent a thorough washing and cleaning, comb- 
ing and clipping. Margaret dressed her in a clean 
frock, warm shawl] and hood, and when all was 
done produced a small looking-glass that Nan 
might see herself metamorphosed as well as her 
surroundings. Nan looked at hérself quietly 
a moment, and then with a low ery threw herself 
upon the floor in a little heap at Margaret's feet. 
She sobbed bitterly until she felt herself ,picked 
up and placed in some one’s lap, and warm arms 
clasped her and soft lips kissed her. 

“It had liked to ha’ killed me,” 
rubbing her eyes. 

An hour later a little figure was standing where 
the boat from Blackwell’s Island lands. She was 
watching with great glee a young gentleman who, 
with his hair cut unbecomingly short, gazed anx- 
iously around him, evidently in search of some 
one. 

‘* He hain’t seen me,” she said to herself, as she 
noted his disappointed and altogether melancholy 
aspect; but the next moment his expression 
changed as two little thin arms were clasped 
round his neck and a well known voice whispered 
in his ear. 

‘“‘There’s no call to strangle a feller, if you be 
rather glad to see him,” he remarked, in a deep 
voice, pulling his hat over his eyes and walking 
along with a brisk and rather jaunty gait. ‘‘ Old 
place ?” 

‘*Yes,” replied Nan, unable to repress a little 
skip, as she thought of what the old place had 
become, 

They walked along without further conversa- 
tion until the loft was reached, and here, Nan 
looking eagerly for the expressions of astonish- 
ment and delight at the altered aspect of things, 
was horrified to see wrath and indignation depiet- 
ed in his countenance. _ 

‘“*T wouldn’t ha’ believed it,” he burst out at 
last ; ‘‘I wouldn’t ha’ believed it, had I ben tole 
by forty popes.” 

‘Oh, Jim !” said Nan, with frightened eyes and 
tearful voice. 

‘*T wouldn’t ha’ believed it,” continued the voice, 
more slowly and with greater emphasis. ‘I 
wouldn’t ha’ believe you’d ha’ turned me out; 
your own brother, too, not to ha’ saved my head. 
You needn’t telleme,” he cried, turning upon her 


she remarked, 
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with sudden fury, ‘‘that there haint no Bible 
reading in all this, for I know better.” 

‘Ah, Jim, dear Jim!” cried Nan, in despair, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break. ‘I done 
it all for you—all for you, Jim.” 

‘* An’ there haint no Bible reading in it ?” 

‘*No, Jim.” 

‘You're a pretty girl,” remarked that young 
gentleman, ‘‘to give me such a turn,” and he 
seated himself before the fire. 

During a meditative pause that followed the 
eating of a hearty meal, Jim asked suddenly: 

‘*“Where did the chink come from? Stole it, I 
spose’? You always was a terrible ‘cute band.” 

“No,” said Nan. ‘She gi’ it to me,” and then 
added, hurriedly, ‘‘ But she don’t read the Bible ; 
she makes shirts.” 

“Hum,” said Jim, suspiciously ; 
there was a woman in it.” 

“Jim!” and Nan crawled up to him and laid her 
hand upon his knee, ‘‘ this is being ’spectable, you 
know.” 

“Oh! is it ?” 

* Yes; and Jim, s’pose you and me tries it.” 

**S’pose we do,” said Jim, with a glance at the 
flre and the remnants of the repast. 

‘But Jim,” persisted Nan,” ‘‘we has got to 
work ; I ha’ got to learn to sew, and you to run 
errants : that’s being ’spectable, you know.” 

“Oh!” replied Jim, reflectively; ‘‘you do the 
*spectable, and I'll call about hungry-time.” 

Nan then rose to bring her last argument to 
bear upon the case, She laid upon the table a 
new pipe, a package of tobacco, and a bottle of 
ginger pop, then noted the effect. ‘‘She sent ’em 
to you with her love,” she said at last. 

‘“Whew!” and Jim drew a prolonged whistle ; 
‘**T say, she is a bully girl.” 

**Yes; an’ she says,” continued Nan, ‘to keep 
the fire going and plenty of ’bacco in the pipe—we 
has got to work. She will learn me to sew and 
gib you a place.” 

Jim said nothing; he smoked and he reflected, 
giving an occasional glance at Nan’s wistful face. 
And when the pipe was out and the fire in ashes, 
Jim came to his final decision. 

The next morning two little figures appeared at 
Margaret’s door and spent an hour or two in that 
sunny room. 

It would make this story entirely too long to 
tell all that Margaret said that morning, or yet 
all that she did in after days. Were you ever to 
meet Nan or Jim, however, they would tell you 
all about it, with grateful tears in their eyes, and 
Nan would add, with a little laugh and a sidelong 
glance at Jim, ‘‘ And Margaret turned out to bea 
Bible-reader after all.” 

It was uphill work for both of them, that 
“learning to be ’spectable,” and often discour- 
aging work for Margaret, but they all conquered 
in the end. Nan learned to make shirts and to 
love her Bible, Jim learned how to work and will 
be a useful man one of these days; and Margaret 
watches over them both, and thanks God in her 
heart for what she sees. 


“TIT knowed 





GLORYING IN TRIBULATION. 
By C. H. ZIMMBRMAN, 

pig E school of Christ has three classes of 

scholars. In the first class we learn how to 
endure tribulation without losing our patience. 
In the sgcond class we learn how to be happy in 
spite of@ibulations and in the midst of them. 
In the third class we learn how to be glad that we 
have the occasion and the privilege of suffering 
for Christ’s sake. 

There are but few in the third class, for it is the 
highest achievement of ‘‘grace through faith” 
that enables a man to glory in tribulation. That 
man has reached the summit of Christian excel- 
lence who in the midst of reviling and persecution 
and slander and suffering, physical or mental, is 
able not only to be happy, but to take pleasure 
in the very things that afflict him. 

It seems impossible for us to reach this attain- 
ment ; yet Christ declares that it is our duty and 
priviiege to ‘“‘rejoice and be exceeding glad when 
men revile us and persecute us and say all manner 
of evil against us falsely for his sake.” And we 
know that Christ presents in his own person and 
experience an example of rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity of suffering. He said, “1 delight, O God, 
to do thy will,” though he knew that will was that 
he should endure humiliation, persecution, suffer- 
ing and death. 

But has Christ had any followers who have 
gloried in tribulation ? Have there been any imi- 
tators of his example in this respect? Listen to 


Paul: ‘‘ Yet of myself [ will not glory, but in 
mine infirmities, . . . 


And lest I should be ex- 
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alted above measure through the abundance of 
the revelation, there was given to me a thorn in 
the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me. 
; For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me. And he said unto 
me, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’ Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in mine in- 
firmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. Therefore, I take pleasure in infirmities, in 
reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses for Christ’s sake.” 

Here is the most singular spectacle of a man 
congratulating himself that he is constantly 
pierced and wounded by the thorn in his flesh, 
and by the hatred of wicked men! How shall we 
account for it? What was that wondrous talis- 
man that transmuted the apostle’s sorrows into 
joys? What was it that made all his afflictions 
oceasions of rejoicing? It must be a matter of 
profound interest to men who are born to a herit- 
age of trouble, who are environed with innumer- 
able evils, to know the grounds of the apostle’s 
glorying in tribulation. They are not far to seek. 
St. James says: ‘‘My brethren, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations (or trials) ; 
knowing this, that the trial of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her perfect work, 
that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting noth- 
ing.” That is, one reason for glorying in tribula- 
lation is that perfection of character may be 
attained by the patient endurance of them. It 
seems to be God’s place that his children shall be 
perfected through the discipline of trial. ‘* For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and secourg- 
eth every son whom he receiveth.” We are told 
that the ‘‘ Captain of our salvation was made per- 
fect through suffering.” And many a man who 
has passed through great suffering has been able 
to say in view of the fact that he has become bet- 
ter through the ministration of pain, ‘‘ I am glad 
I was afflicted.” That is glorying after tribulation 
in the results of it. But the thought of the 
apostle is that in the midst of suffering we may be 
glad that it is upon us, because we are conscious 
that it is working in us ‘‘the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness.” The chastening itself is not 
“joyous but grievous,” but the consciousness that 
itis perfecting us makes us glad that we have it 
to endure. It was because Paul knew that he was 
pecoming better and stronger and happier through 
the patient endurance of tribulation that he 
gloried in it. 

Another reason for glorying in tribulation is 
that, in enduring it with the Christian spirit, we 
have the richest consolations of divine grace. It 
becomes the oceasion of the direct, comforting, 
joy-producing ministrations of the Holy Spirit. 
So it was said to Paul: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee,”—suflicient not only to enable you to bear 
your suffering, but to make you happy in the 
mnidst of it. And in his Epistle to the Romans, he 
gives this as the cause of his joy and of his glory- 
ing in tribulation, that he knows that it is not 
only perfecting his character by working in him 
patience and experience and hope, but also that 
“the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 

It is not in the power of suffering to deprive 
the Christian of these sources of joy. It is his 
privilege always to have the comforting presence 
of the Spirit and realize that his a are 
making him better. Wherefore, thereS® no de- 
gree of suffering, however severe, in which the 
Christian may not be happy ; for the greater his 
afflictions, the clearer and more precious may be 
his consciousness of the presence and consolations 
of the Comforter. Away down in the lowest 
depth of tribulation, when mighty sorrows are 
upon him and thick darkness is about him, he 
knows that God is with him, that he will never 
leave him nor forsake him, and that ‘all things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 

Another reason for glorying in tribulation is 
that ‘‘our light affliction which is but for a mo- 
ment worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” Hence the Saviour said, 
** Rejoice and be exceeding giad, forgreat is your 
reward in heaven.” If the endurance of tribula- 
tions is to increase our ‘“‘eternal weight of glory,” 
we may well glory in them, and ‘ count it all joy” 
when we have them. We cannot tell, we cannot 
even conceive, how great is this reward ; for “Eve 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” But we know 
that it is ‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory :” and that ic would be cheaply bought if 
we had to spend all our lives in tribulations and 
persecutions and distresses to secure it. So it 





seemed to the Apostle who said, ‘‘For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in us.” 

How manifold and all-sufficient are the reasons 
for glorying in tribulation ! 

Christian brother, surrounded by enemies, who 
are bitter, malignant and unscrupulous, ‘‘in perils 
among false brethren,” persecuted, reviled, and 
slandered, do not faint nor be discouraged ; do 
not waver; do not shrink from suffering nor re- 
fuse the cup that is put to your lips. But see 
your opportunity and how rich are the compensa- 
tions, in Christlikeness of character, in the 
strengthening, comforting ministrations of the 
Spirit, and in the “far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,” you may obtain by the patient 
endurance of your tribulations. See how near 
Christ is to you in your trial, and hear him saying, 
‘*Lo, Tam with you always ;” ‘** Be not dismayed, 
for lam thy God; I will strengthen thee; yea, I 
will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness ;”’ ‘‘ When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers, they shali not overflow 
thee.” 





THE WOODS. 


By Honor Saxon. 


\PRING woods are as a vision fair, a dream of soft delight, 

S Or like a mirage, wondrous rare, we fear to lose from 
sight. 

The tender lights, the fleeting shades, the passing, tremulous 
sheen, . 

The silvery stream beneath arcades of trees all shimmering 
green— 

This phantom scene areund us lies, so frail we hold our 
breath, 

Lest it should vanish from our eyes, and quiver to its death. 


The summer woods less dreamlike are, but passing sweet 
and fair; 

The fragrant blooms, their perfumes rare, yield to the woo- 
ing air; 

The yellow sun lies bright and warm on the gray, mossy 
boughs, 

And fills the forest with a charm that nothing else bestows. 

Rushes the darkling, sparkling stream, leaping in sun and 
shade, 

Waking the birds as from a dream to sing in the green 
glade. 


The woods of autumn fire like wine the quickly coursing 
blood; 

Their flaming torches far outshine the sunset’s crimson flood. 

They blaze, and burn, until the branch seems to be scorched, 
and sear ; 

Then from their sockets fall, nor blanch till winter storms 
draw near. 

Sweet time of falling of the leaves! though singing birds 
may fly, 

My fancy to the forest cleaves, and dreads to see it die. 


The winter woods are white and bare; no sound falls on the 
ear 

Save the sharp snapping of a sear bough in the frosty air. 

Sometimes we pass a specter black of flower we used to 
know 

Touched bya chilly hand; alack, that flowers must perish so! 

My pretty bloom, what hast thou done, to bow in silence 
there ? 

Poor shadow-flower! mayhap the sun wili give thee life next 
year. 





WHAT TO TAKE OUT OF TOWN. 
Br kL. G. 0. 


DVICE to experienced travelers is apt to be 

useless, if not impertinent. You doubt if 
anyone can make any suggestions of value to you 
who have carried a family out of town a half-dozen 
times, and who have been getting ready since 
‘*‘Opening Day” fora three months’ transplant- 
ing. You have packed garments for warm days 
and for cold, for rainy days and for fine ; lovely 
light wraps for the veranda and heavy ones for 
the drive. You have not forgotten to provide for 
the rowing, the riding and the hop. You have 
studied the effect of every color and the air of 
every costume. But I have no hints to offer about 
wardrobe. Nor have I any counsel about the 
medicine box, or an intention of reminding you of 
the numerous and nameless little conveniences 
that you may need in sickness. You have thought 
of the Imperial Prunes and the dainty Peek and 
Freens that the dear children will need to solace 
their leisure between meals. Yet I know of some 
things highly essential to your pleasure and profit, 
desirable both to adorn the.body and promote the 
health, that you may overlook and forget. They 
are not marketable commodities, however, and can 
not be bought in the shops. 

My first advice is to leave behind your egotism, 
your intense approval of yourself and your belong- 
ings (if you have not so fatally packed your Pan- 
dora’s box that the.e is no escape for it), and take 
in its place a stock of good nature, comprehension 
and determination to enjoy both people and 
nature, You are gojng out of téwn for a change 





of airand scene. You do not get change if you 
allow the domestic circle that encloses you to 
eclipse the men and women that stand a little fur- 
ther off, with hearts and minds able and willing 
to act on yours and to widen and cheer the life 
that has perhaps grown narrrow and weary with 
selfish cares. Take, then, that urbanity, if it is at 
your command, that is willing to include in its 
social republic the distant tribes; that looks for 
excellence even in a chance acquaintance, and 
holds itself ready to permit acquaintance to ripen 
into friendship. ‘* Life is fortified by many friend- 
ships”; permit the suinmer to strengthen yours 
if it can. 

If it is change you want, don’t crawl together 
under some filmy but impenetrable family cover- 
ing, like the tent worms, or you may not even see 
the sky and trees above you. Above all things, 
do not pack your table with your “ set” (exeerable 
word), transplanted with all their town follies to 
the distant resort. I have seen the guests of such 
a table taking refuge from the dull apathy of 
stale, domestic wit, in listening furtively to the 
lively conversation of some table where sprightli- 
ness reigned in the midst of chance acquaintances. 
Is it then such a privilege to have a table to ‘‘ our- 
selves,” that father may grumble and Jack be 
impertinent and Sue complain just as freely as 
they would at home? Grant us a change, I would 
pray mine host. 

Take also a determination not to be annoyed 
by trifles. But you must be sure you are not pur- 
suing trifles, or it will be out of your power to 
resist them. 

If it is only what you shall eat and wear out of 
town, why, that is what you were tired of at 
home ; and what, then, is to compensate for the 
weary weeks of preparation and the many real 
comforts you will have to give up? I admit that 
it is no trifle to be deprived of wholesome and 
well-cooked food : but ices and desserts are trifles; 
and so are crooked steps, and primitive fasten- 
ings, and little windows, and hard beds even, if 
you are young and well. You need to take the 
philosophy or the common sense that shall be 
able to balance the equation of what is gained 
and what is lost, and then say if cool nights and 
fragrant days, pictured horizons and sweeping 
skies, waving fields and quiet forests, are not 
equal to the hot-and-cold-water faucet you left at 
No. ——, or your favorite relish at breakfast. 

Take, above all, the seeing eye and the hearing 
ear, behind which the attentive mind sits, ques- 
tioning Nature. You believe the old adage, *‘God 
made the country, but man made the town”; be 
ready to detect His hand-work, and walk among 
His created things with a spirit of reverence. Let 
the air have a full chance to renew your blood 
and the scene to refresh your spirit by the invig- 
orating current of fresh knowledge that flows 
from it. It is painful to admit the stupid wonder 
or the mere ignorant apathy with which most 
people regard the natural world. Our much- 
boasted ‘‘intelligence ” seems to stop at the door 
of the natural world; and who knows the birds 
that fly, or the trees that flourish and adorn even 
their native State; the insects that hum or the 
flowers that bloom in the common path? Eyes 
that are ever busy in taking note of dresses and 
horses and equipages of course cannot see these 
other things. Can you reflect without regret that 
you may pass your whole life, and quit the ‘‘ warm 
precincts of day,” without having learned any- 
thing about the great world that hums and sings 
and buds and blooms about you, season after sea- 
son? When children, with the fresh curiosity of 
infancy, not yet blunted by egotism, put a hun- 
dred questions to you, how pitiful to shrink be- 
hind the sereen of ‘‘ Maybe it is poison!” I know 
parents are often ashamed of the ignorance that 
has to deny an answer to the child; but they 
hardly realize that this repressed or unsatisfied 
curiosity, being a part of his mental constitution, 
and certain to be active, will seek other and less 
wholesome channels ; that it will pry into forbid- 
den, if you cannot guide it into proper, paths. 

Take, then, out of town, be you man or woman, 
girl or boy, young or old, a determination to get 
some understanding of nature, some instruction 
for every vital phenomenon of the season, and 
some intelligent mastery of the lower kingdoms 
of life ; you will find an interpreter if you make a 
start. There will be some one at hand who knows 
more than you, and who will be happy to 
guide you. Put questions, for example, to the 
trees you pass on your drives. The driver (if 
he is not a city flunkey), will help you in this. 
How many different trees do you suppose are 
combined to give the marvelous variety of foliage 
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States? You will be astonished at the result of 
this inquiry in any neighborhood. For instance, 
within the limits of a single town in Eastern 
Massachusetts, forty different species are native, 
combining, as this State everywhere does, many 
of the trees of the warm and cool temperate 
zones. You will find that you delight in mere 
foliage more when you have observed and dis- 
criminated more the trees which give the color, 
form and motion to its masses. The artist, you 
know, cannot be such until he knows what he is 
interpreting. How, then, can art be enjoyed un- 
less we have learned to understand nature? Cer- 
tainly it is not the gushing, innocent observer, 
but the instructed eye and ear that enjoys the 
most. To the toiling rustic, the primrose by the 
river’s brim may still be the simple primrose, but 
to you who have every year months of compara- 
tive leisure, it may be much more. You can go 
further than the farmer, the gardener, the florist, 
whose knowledge of all that grows and lives in 
fields and gardens may well be limited to that 
which he needs to know to gain his livelihood 
from the soil. But you will study it for God’s 
sake and for its own sake. I can assure you that 
this is a familiarity which never includes con- 
tempt. Linked to the world that is spread before 
you in every summer retreat, is a kingdom of life 
wide as the world and varied as her latitudes. In 
the knowledge and command of it the soul will 
grow self-respecting and serene. It is the spirit 
and not the body that is tired, and it needs not 
torpid repose but a new activity, and the healing 
of nature. They were wise who in their genera- 
tion culled simples for the body: let us be wise 
in ours by seeking in the natural world the tree 
of life that heals the soul. 

He who wanders widest lifts 

No more of Nature’s jealous veil 

Than he who at his doorway sees 

The miracle of flowers and trees. 





QUADRICENTENNIAL. 
By M. E. T. 


(The battle of Morat, June 22, 1476, was the second of three which 
ended the career of the great Burgundian duke, Charles the Bold. 
Its site is now a wheat-tield, marked only by a small votive chapel. 


“ Slee battle-field? I'll show you, sir: 
Here where the ripening grain 
Waves yellow in the summer sun 
They met upon the plain. 
This way the fierce Burgundians 
By fiery Charles were led, 
And that way came the Switzers 
With Hallwy] at their head. 
All night in rain and tempest 
The Swiss had marched from Bern ; 
By faintest gray of morning light 
Their pikes you might discern. 
But when they saw Lake Morat 
Gleam through the linden-trees, 
Halted their ranks, and Hallwyl cried: 
* Down, men, upon your knees, 
And pray the good Lord keep us 
From Charles's iron yoke!’ 
That moment, from the inky cloud, 
A ray of sunlight broke! 
It glanced along the kneeling line 
And lit each praying head ; 
But o’er yon hill, where stood the foe, 
The sky hung dark as lead.” 
“ Those poor Burgundians prayed not ?”” 
* Nay, sir! do you suppose 
You're foreign-born, but can you think 
The Lord would hear our foes? 
Ah, well! they all fought manfully; 
I've heard my grandsire say, 
Beside the Lake, their cairn of bones 
Was standing in his day. 
And now so peaceful bends the sky 
Blue lake and wheat-field o'er, 
It minds me of the bit of prayer 
Above the chapel door- 
* God give eternal life to all 
The souls that passed away.’ 
You read the date ?—four hundred years 
This blessed summer day !”” 





WHAT I SAW AT SUSQUEHANNA. 
By JENNIE Mortson. 


K ROM the looks of surprise which greeted me 

as I entered the great shops at Susquehanna, 
where are made and repaired many of the 
locomotives used on the Erie railroad, I judge 
ladies are not very often seen there, and if they 
are not seen there it follows that they do not see 
what I saw and what interested me so much. It 
is my good forttine that my ‘‘oak” does not con- 
sider his “‘ clinging vine” too much in the way to 
go with him where there isjanything worth seeing. 
I notice that most men who are fond of that 
metaphorical representation of the relation of 
man and woman are the very ones who are very 
particular to keep their vines so fastened to a 
trellis that when it is their good pleasure to move 
they need not be encumbered. But this has noth- 





ing to do with my subject except that I never felt 
so much like a ‘“‘ helpless woman” as I did in the 
midst of that ponderous machinery. If my John 
had been like most Johns he would have ‘ im- 
proved ” the occasion to say, ‘‘ Here is a place you 
women cannot fill ; all of woman’s work, sewing, 
knitting, baking, washing, ironing, can be, and is, 
equally well done by men, but where are the 
women who could fill these shops?’ I am glad 
he did not say it, for I should have been puzzled 
to reply. 

It does not seem right to eall these great estab- 
lishments, ‘‘shops.” As we entered, coming from 
an adjoining building on to a sort of gallery, 
probably twenty feet or more above the level of 
the floor, a curious and fascinating scene was 


presented. The great room, more than seven 
hundred feet long, with its roof positively 


beautiful with rafters, beams and cross beams, 
seemed like a huge stable. Down the middle, 
across the room on short tracks or ‘‘ pits,” stood 
the engines like horses in their stalls. Nearly 
thirty pits were occupied with locomotives vary- 
ing from the almost completed to the just begun. 
Some were halt or maimed and had come in for 
cure. Beside each one was a long work-bench 
covered with tools, and like ants on some great 
beetle the workmen were crawling over the black 
boilers. Over each pit hung a great black pipe 
spreading out like an old fashioned sounding board 
over each smoke stack, or the place where one 
might be, to carry off the smoke when these 
engines are ‘‘ warmed-up’”’ for trial. 

Along the left side of the building was the shaft 
on which were large wheels and small wheels from 
which the bands, wide and narrow, communicated 
the motion to the various machines underneath. 
How marvellously each did its work! Here one 
planed a long bar, there nicely smoothed a beauti- 
ful curve, shaping each part of the needed mech 
anism so exquisitely that I almost envied the 
men who watched and tended them,—it was only 
tending, for the machines traveled forwards and 
back, up and down, in and out, paring and polish- 
ing with but little seeming help from the mortals 
beside them. The powerful and elegant stationary 
engine, which with a quiet dignity kept all these 
machines in motion, was allowed 
seclusion in a room by itself. 

One problem stggested itself soon after we 
entered the building : how could the engines be got 
in and out of these pits? Down the right hand 
side of the building, running the entire length, 
were two tracks about as far apart as twice the 
width of the track. The floor here was perhaps a 
little more than a foot lower than the rest of the 
building. On these two tracks was propelled, 
when required, a low platform on which was a 
track running at right angles with the long tracks 
and fitting the tracks in the pits. This platform 
could be placed in connection with the pit tracks, 
the engines run on it, then the platform carried 
to the great door and connected with a track out- 
side the building, upon which the released engine 
goes its way after its own manner. The queer 
propeller of this platform was a comical, squat, 
broad, short engine of a very wide-gauge pattern, 
using the two inner rails of the two tracks for its 
road. 

Though so full of interesting things, this great 
building is but one of many required for the con- 
struction of the engines. There is the quiet place 
where the draughtsmen are at work on the draw- 
ings. Whether an engine is to be built or re- 
paired, there must first be put on paper the 
exact draught of the work. Very complicated 
they looked to me, but doubtless simple enough 
to the workmen. More than fifty of these plans, 
many of them three or four feet square, were pre- 
pared at a cost of over four hundred dollars for 
one of these engines. Exquisitely nice amid all 
the grime of the machinery, beautiful with that 
charm which neatness and accuracy always have, 
but full of mystery with their innumerabie lines 
and figures, we should have stopped longer to 
study them if our guide bad not passed rapidly 
on, when, after hearing our expressions of admir- 
ing wonder, he was obliged to answer our ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who did these ?” by a modest, ‘* I.” 

What comes next in order after the work is thus 
laid out? some one asked. There is no next 
thing ; on every side they are making the various 
parts at once. Here, in one building, are three 
immense chimneys under whose tremendous draft 
the broken pieces of iron brought from wrecked 
and worn-out engines are melted and drawn out 
in a long bar, flattened and pounded into shape 
for further manipulation under the mighty blows 
of the steam hammers. The flying sparks kept 
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ricks when they swung the bars back and forth 
between the fire and the hammer. 

Then the blacksmith shop—not such as you 
have seen beside a quiet country road, with its 
one or two anvils, but with many men at their 
different posts beating and turning the heated 
iron into curious forms. Then into a still larger 
building we came where the casting is done. On 
one side is the blast furnace where alternate layers 
of fuel and ore are fanned by a steam blower into 
a furious fire. All about are men busy preparing 
the moulds of all sorts, from the small pieces of 
iron work about the 
wheels of the engine. 


vars to the great driving 
This beautiful operation 
of moulding, though giving the worker very black 
features and garments, is very fascinating to the 
spectator. In the proper sized two for 
2ach casting, a quantity of sand is placed and 
pressed around the wooden pattern of the re- 
quired easting. It looks very easy; the sand is 
very tractable and stays just where the hand of 
the moulder leaves it. When each of the two 
boxes is smoothly prepared, the pattern is with- 
drawn, small pieces of fire-clay or ‘ cores” are 
placed where openings in the castings are called 
for, then one box is deftly turned over upon its 
mate—how without letting the sand drop out is a 
marvel—and fastened leaving 
only the necessary opening through the sand in 
which to pour the melted iron. When all things 
are ready the workmen with their buckets, swung 
on a stick carried by two men each, go to the 
furnace ; the proper officer, for all this is done in 
such a manner that it seems proper to speak of 
the operators with great respect, punches the 
furnace with a long rod, and out comes the fiery 
stream, sending all about a brilliant shower of 
sparks. The buckets are filled and quickly car- 
ried to the boxes which lie in orderly rows on the 
ground floor. There is a spluttering as the liquid 
meets the sand, the sparks fly, and little explo- 
sions inside the moulds make us start. Here, as 
in the other building, we keep quite out of the 
way of danger. Now and then one man rushes 
to extinguish a fire on another, and there are evi- 
dent indications that the sparks have left an im 
pression on the hardened skin of these tough 
men. Not merely momentary pain is to be feared 
from the flying bits of molten ore. One poor fel- 
low, whose moulding we were watching, had an 
eye burned out last fall by one of these brilliants. 

Some of the boxes were thrown open within a 
few moments after they were filled, and perfect 
castings, though too hot to be handled, appeared. 
Only the smaller ones could be so soon opened. 
The great driving wheel, whose box was a huge 
one, into which the metal-iron was poured by 
means of a derrick or crane, must wait till the 
next day. The seam between its two boxes was 
ornamented by tongues of burning gas, for which 
minute vents are left, or the whole thing would 
be blown into atoms. 

In a smaller room adjoining, the brass-casting 
is done. The metal is put into erucibles, which 
are lowered into curious little subterranean fur- 
naces. The obliging workmen took a crucible, 
stirred it, skimmed it, and poured the contents 
into a mould, to show us the operation. The 
eastings were as black as the iron ones; but we 
were assured, with a smile and a significant glance 
at the begrimed faces and hands, that the black- 
ness was only external. Near by was a little room 
in which stood an open barrel of flour, where a 
couple of men were making some sort of cakes 
and putting them in pans. Not biscuits these 
were, but ‘‘ cores” made of clay or sand and flour, 
and used in moulding. On one side of the room 
was a large oven, with many open shelves, on 
which the pans were set. If our ovens could be 
heated so evenly what pleasure it would* be to 
bake ! 

Quite apart from all these buildings, and sepa- 
rated from them to avoid danger of fire, is the 
building where the patterns are stored. Of every 
size and sort these seemed to be, and we should 
have supposed that every conceivable shape into 
which metal had ever been moulded was repre- 
sented there if we had not been told that the 
old-fashioned ones had all been picked out and 
discarded. 

How the numerous parts of the engine are 
brought together, fitted, riveted and bolted to 
their places with amazing exactness; how every 
part of the work seemed to be done with a sort of 
lover’s touch, a kind of affectionate pride in the 
great creature, which they never speak of as ‘‘it,” 
always as “‘she”—all this we watched as long as 
our wearied limbs permitted, and only left the 
shops when time and strength were exhausted, 
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with which the work is done which will give us 
an added feeling of safety in our frequent jour- 
neys on the Erie railroad. 

The works are but a sample of others in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and a visit to any such 
establishment is a study and a pleasure to be 
desired and sought after. 
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Again the American Board foresees embarrass- 
ment unless help comes soon. Legacies this year are 
coming in slowly, and there isa prospect of having a 
deficit of 340,000 by September Ist. The Board’s Sec- 
retaries make an earnest appeal to churches and pas- 
tors. ‘**We must have your aid,” say they, “or the 
close of the year can hardly fail to be disastrous.” 

The Evangelist learns from many sources that 
pastors and supplies are busy with the historical ser- 
mons which they design preaching on the first Sabbath 
ot July, as recommended by the General Assembly. 
Not a few of them have entered upon special investi- 
gations, thus insuring the preservation of a large 
amount of valuable historical matter, and furnishing 
the needful data for important corrections and addi- 
tions to Presbyterian history. 

Western Congregationalism, as developed in the 
tive States of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, has grown in eighteen years from 150 
churches to about 600, and from less than 3,000 mem- 
bers to nearly 30,000, and its one college has been 
multiplied by six. In Missouri the churches have in- 
creased from one to twenty, and the 160 members to 
some 4,000. In Kansas the growth has been from eight 
to 125 churches, and the membership from 85 to 5,000. 





After living through many dark days, the young 
Congregational Church at San Bernardino, Cal., has at 
lust been able to put up a house to worship in. At the 
dedication, says the Pacific, Brother Ford emphasized 
the credit and praise for the building and its comple- 
tion as due to the prompt and liberal aid given by the 
citizens of San Bernardino, and especially to the self- 
denying labor and contributions of the members of the 
church. To Deacon Craft, the church is indebted for 
the spacious and central site on which the house 
stands. 


Lieut. Young, of the Livingstonia colonizing 
expedition, has sent home a hopeful account of the 
work to which he has devoted himself, and the latest 
news from Zanzibar is to the effect that the Sultan has 
forwarded two proclamations to all his Governors 
with strict injunctions to seize aud imprison all slave 
dealers and confiscate their slaves, and also probibit- 
ing the fitting out of slave caravans or even their 
arrival on the borders of his dominions, which extend 
over 800 miles of this coast. If these orders are en- 
forced the Persian and Arabian slave traffic with 
Africa will be sensibly diminished. 


General Grant has issued a Sunday-school mes- 
sage, and the credit of getting it from him belongs to 
the Sunday-School Times. It will match any State 
message. ‘My advice to Sunday-schools,”’ says the 
President, ‘“‘no matter what their denomination, is: 
Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-ancbor of your lib- 
erties; write its precepts in your hearts, and PRACTICE 
THEM IN YOUR Lives. To the influence of this book 
are we indebted for all the progress made in true civil- 
ization, and to this we must look as our guide in the 
future. ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin isa 
reproach to any people.’”’ Good words from Charles 
Reed of London, and some patriotic ones from General 
Hawley of the Centennial Commission, also lend at- 
traction to last week’s Times. 

To ascertain, if possible, precisely what success 
attends the missionary efforts among the Chinese on 
the Pacific Coast, the San Francisco Chronicle applied 
recently to Rev. W. C. Pond, Secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society in California, for his views and 
statistiés. In reply, Mr. Pond gives an interesting 
sketch of the progress of the work since 1852, when the 
first mission was established by Rev. Dr. Wm. Speer, 
of the Presbyterian Church, who bad been a missiou- 
ary at Canton. To-day, the whole number of professed 
Chinese converts is 312, one-half of whom, Mr. Pond 
thinks, have accepted Christianity within the last 
three years. The ice is now broken; and they are 
more easy of access than formerly. The Methodists 
and Baptists have established-Chinese missions, and it 
is believed that the whole Chinese population is more 
or less leavened by the influences set at work through 
these several Christian agencies. : 


The friends of liberal religion as represented by 
the Index are to hold a convention in Philadelphia, 
commencing July 1, at which addresses will be deliy- 
ered by Francis E. Abbot, James Parton, Mr. Kilgore, 
and others. Their principal object is announced to be 
the organization of a movement for “the immediate 
and absolute secularization of the State,”’ the points to 
which opposition will be directed being the exemption 
of church property from taxation ; the support of chap- 





lains by public funds; the direct or indirect appropri- 
ation of public money for sectarian purposes of any 
sort; the maintenance of religious services in public 
institutions, and especially the use of the Bible in the 
public schools; the appointment of fasts or thanks- 
givings by public authority; the use of the judicial 
oath instead of simple affirmation under pains and 
penalties of perjury; the existence and enforcement 
of laws for the public observance of Sunday as the 
Sabbath, and the requirements of religious tests for 
office, suffrage, or naturalization. All these and sim- 
ilar practices are claimed by the liberals to be “‘in self- 
evident violation of the great national principle of the 
absolute separation of Church and State, and ought, 
therefore, to be totally discontinued.” 


That periodical question which disturbs the 
Scotch United Presbyterians, namely, whether fer- 
mented wine sbould pot be excluded from the Lord’s 
Table, came up before their Synod this year as usual. 
A curious case was presented for settlement. Two 
elders who refused either to partake of the wine in use 
or to officiate at the communion in giving the cup to 
others, and were in consequence suspended from the 
office of the eldership, appealed to the Synod; but, 
after a hot discussion, their appeals Were dismissed and 
the decision of the presbytery ratified. As the matter 
now stands, churches may decide for themselves what 
wine they will use; but a small party is trying bard to 
get a “deliverance” against the fermented article. 


What has been called the ‘‘Sunday-school Par- 
liament,” will be held at Wells Island, one of the 
Thousand Islands, in the St. Lawrence River, near 
Lake Ontario, from July 18 to 26. The preparations for 
the gathering are exteusive, and no pains or expense 
are being spared to make it the most popular and 
profitable Sunday-school meeting of the year. The 
eight days will each have a general topic for discussion, 
such as ** Teachers’ Day,” ** Day of Hard Questions,” 
“Childhood Day,” * Machinery Day,” “ Day of} 
Spiritual Work.” New York city and Brooklyn are 
to be represented by Rev. Lyman Abbott, Frank A. 
Ferris, Esq., Charles M. Morton, of Plymouth Bethel, 
Miss Jennie R. Merrill, A. O. Van Lennep, Rev, F. H. 
Marling, Prof. C. H. Scoville, Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., 
and others, all of whom are to speak on important 
subjects. Rey. W. F. Crafts and his wife will conduct 
the exercises. 

In showing the absurdity of the remark that 
the Congregationalists are tending towards Presbyter- 
ianism, the English Independent says that the real 
question at issue among the former is, how to combine 
the spontaneity and freedom of individual action with 
the encouragements and influence of friendly compe- 
tition. ‘‘One of the dearest, if not, indeed, the most 
precious privilege of independeucy,”’ it continues, ** is 
the scope which it affords to individual Christian life. 
There are many men among us possessed of culture 
and refinement, and undoubted ornaments of Congre- 
gationalism, who made choice of this branch of the 
Church solely for the reason that it paid respect and 
homage to the life of individual men, and the intelli- 
gent freedom of separate religious communities. Were 
it not for this, they would, undoubtedly, be less 
inclined to resist the temptations which come from 
other portions of the Church. The control of a bishop, 
or the intervention of a synod, might in such minds be 
regarded as less intolerable than the action of unsym- 
pathetic deacons, or the vexations occasionally inci- 
dental to the vesting of the ultimate appeal iu the 
collective church members. But, in spite of such con- 
siderations, they are held by a loyal attachment to 
Congregationalism through their preference for the 
free life which it promises and generally maintains. 
It seems to us that independency furnishes a more 
glorious opportunity than any other church system 
for the cultivation of that true Christian feeling which 
lies at the foundation of all real union. Ministers and 
churches are bound together—not by the bonds of ‘an 
organization, but by the possession of a common feel- 
ing, which unites their aims in a common cause. When 
they work in concert, it is not because they are com- 
pelled to doso in obedience to authority which they 
dare not resist for fear of unpleasant ecclesiastical 
penalties—but from their living and loving devetion 
to the high aims which should stir the energies, and 
inspire the faith, of Christian men. We trust nothing 
may be done now, nor in the days to come, to check 
the freest growth of such vital union.’’ Most beartily 
will the denomination in this country respond to these 
sentiments. 


—Rev. Dr. Withrow, of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis, has accepted the call to the 
Park Street Church, Boston, 


—Rev. Dr. Richard Cordley has written a his- 
tory of Congregationalism in Kansas, which is spoken 
of as “ admirable,”’ and which is to be distributed as a 
tract throughout that State. 


—Rev. William Phipps, for twenty years pastor 
of the Congregational church at Paxton, Mass., died 
at Plainfield, Conn., on the 13th inst. He graduated 
at Amherst College in 1837. 

—Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., has resigned the 
presidency of Illinois College, which.he bas held since 
1844, and with which he has been connected since 1829, 
He will still continue his instructions. 





—Prof. Tyler is to deliver a memorial addréss 
on President Stearns at the coming Commencement, 
June 25-28. On Sunday, the 25th, the baccalaureate 
sermon which was to have been preached by the de- 
ceased will be read by one of the professors. Among 
persons named for the vacant presidency are Profs. 
Seelye and Tyler, Rev. Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, of New 
York, Rev. Dr. Alden, of Boston, and Prof. Francis A. 
Walker, of Yale. " . 

—The Alliance gives two columns to the vaca- 
tion plans of Chicago ministers, some of whom are al- 
ready “out on the ocean sailing,’ some gone “a 
fishing,” some aiming straight for the Centennial, and 
some of whom will stay at home. Among the latter is 
Rev. H. H. Kellogg, who has been in the ministry for 
over 50 years, declares he has never had a vacation, 
and further asserts that he does not propose to com; 
mence now. One good brother, Rev. J. M. Whitehead, 
of the North Star Baptist Church, writes: “* Have been 
preaching thirty-three years. Never hud a vacation. 
Never spent an idle Sabbath unless a visiting brother 
preached for me, and in this way I only have called 
supplies; then I became a hearer. Never spent a Sab- 
bath between resigning a place and enterivg upon 
another pastorate. If I live I shall preach every Sab- 
bath as usual.’”’ 


General FNetws. 


MonDAY, JUNE 12. 

The Senate adjourned till Thursday. In the 
House the Kerr investigating committee made a unan- 
imous report exoneratiug him, which was unanimously 
adopted, and a certified copy of the proceedings was 
ordered for his personal use, The Chinese Treaty bill 
was passed.—The railroads this side the Mississippi 
fare reducing their fares with apparent recklessness. 
The British goverument QGeclined to lay Secretary 
Fish’s dispatch of May 22d before Parliament. 

















TUESDAY, JUNE 13. 

Great preliminary excitement at Cincinnati among 
Republican delegates.—The House gave the day to 
the army appropriation bill. New York Canals 
were thrown open to Cavadian vessels.——Serious 
anti-Oatholic demonstrations at Brussels, Antwerp 
and Ghent, caused by political successes of the Catho- 
lic party.——-Great damage done by floods in Switzer- 
jand.— Mexican insurgents defeated at Queretaro. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14. 

Republican convention organized at Cincinnati with 
Edward McPherson as President. Speeches were made 
by Generals Hawley and Logan, Ex-Gov. Noyes, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Rev. H. H. Garnet, Geo. W. Curtis 
aud others.——Mr. Blaine’s recovery is pronounced 
complete.—The North Carolina Democrats nomi- 
nated Z. B. Vauce for Governor.——Riots coutinue in 
Germany.—tThe Herzegovinian insurgents reject the 
offered terms of pacification. 

THURSDAY, JUN 15. 

The Cincinnati Convention adopted a long platform 
favoring resumption, civil service reform, the avoli- 
tion of polygamy, and non-sectarian schvuols. Messrs. 
Blaine, Bristow, Hayes, Hartranft, Jewell and Morton 
were nominated by their respective friends for the 
Presideucy.——Winslow was released from jail in EKu- 
gland, the court refusing to remand him.——A Belfast 
firm, Malcolmson & Co., failed ; liabilities, $7,500,000. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 16. 


At Cincinnati the first ballot gave Blaine 291, 
Morton 125, Bristow 113, Conkling 96, Hayes 65, Hart- 
rauft 58, Jewell 11. In the succeeding ballots the 
strength of Morton aud Conkling steadily decreased, 
while that of Biaine and Bristow increased, On the 
seventh ballot, nearly all the delegates opposed to Mr. 
Blaine united and nominated Governor Rutherford B. 
Hayes, of Obio, by a vote of 384 against 351 for Blaine, 
and 21 for Bristow. The nomination was made unan- 
imous, on motion of Mr, Frye, of Maine. Judge Poland, 
of Vermont, nominated Hon. William A. Wheeler, of 
New York, for the Vice Presidency, and Mr. Jewell, 
Mr. Stewart L. Woodford, and others were, amid some 
confusion, nominated for the same office. The earlier 
stages of the first ballot resulted so favorably to Mr. 
Wheeler that it was not formally completed, the nom- 
ination being made uvnanimous.——In the Senate, the 
Belknap impeachment proceedings were resumed.— 
The London journals comment unfavorably on Wins- 
low’s release.——Disturbances continue in Germany. 
—-A dispatch from Constantinople announces the 
assassination by a disaffected or crazy Turkish officer 
of the Minister of War and of Foreign Affairs. The 
Minister of Marine was dangerously wounded. The: 
assassin entered the council chamber when the Minis— 
try were in session, and shot the three men with a 
revolver, 

SATURDAY, JUNE 17. 

Governor Hayes accepted.the nomination.— 
Secretary Bristow resigned.—The National Repub- 
lican Committee will meet at Philadelphia July 8,—— 
The President sent a message to both Houses urging 
speedy action on the appropriation bills.——Hassan, 
the Turkish assassin, was hanged. St. John’s, Proy- 











ince of Quebec, Canada, was almost destroyed by fire, 
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Financial, 








From Monday, June 12, to Saturday, 
June 17. 


The principal business feature of the week has 
been the magnitude of the grain shipment, nearly 
two millions of bushels of wheat having left New 
York for Europe. The export alluded to was 
partly due to a lively foreign demand, but the 
peaceful tone which European affairs have taken 
make it impossible to hope for better prices and 
larger shipments. Money is easy and promises to 
remain so: good securities bave advanced slightly, 
under steady demand for small lots. Speculation 
in stocks has been industriously followed, princi- 
pally by small operators: Lake Shore has received 
nearly half the full attention of the Stock Board, 
which fact is of itself as severe a comment on the 
morality of stock speculation as could possibly be 
offered. The slight decline in gold may be at- 
Saturday de- 


tributed to the decrease in the usual 
mand for shipment. 
Financial Quetations—Gold,— 


Monday, 
June 12, 


Wednesday, 


Saturday 
June lt. 


June 17. 
a 
Legal Tende 
Government Bonds,.— 
(Most of these tigures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 





id 
Sixes, 1881, r........ 
1881, 6 2... ° 


Sixes, 





5-20, 
5-20, 1867, Pow. seeeeee 








S20, BBGT, ©. coorecese 1I2YX . 
5-20, 1868, r - 120% . 
5-20, 1868, c. 23% « 
BB-EB, Byecoscccccccees 118% 
SOAR, ©, oicocee ueeenee 118% 
Fives, 1881, r. n7% . 





Fives, 1881, c 117% . 
Currency sixes..... 125% 
Foreign Exchange.— 





0 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.874 @4.88 4.89'4@4.90 


Bids for State Bonds. 


































Alabama 5s, 'S3..... - N.Y.R. B’v Loan.... 102 
do 5s, -_=- N.Y. Coup., B. L.... 105% 
do 8s, "BE _—_ N.Y. 6s, G.L., 1891... — 

Ark. 6s, tunded...... — N.C. 68, Jan. &Ju.. 

do 7s, L. RES. 8 N.C. 68 A. & O..... 

do 7s, M. & L. 8 N.C. N.CKLR.SAI. 60 
do 7s, L.R. . B. tN N.C.N.C.R., A.&O.. 60 
do 7s, M. & O. R.. . N.C. coup. off J. si. 45 
do 7s, Ark. C. S12 N.C. do off.,. 45 

Connecticut ts 107 Fund. act, ll 

GO. Decoccsces ove -_-— do 6% 

do %s,new bonds. — N.C.N.bds., J. i 

do 7s, indorsed... — N.C.,N.B.. A.&O 5 

do is, —* bonds sleep N.C., 8.T., classi... — 

Indiana 5s. _ do do 2.— 

Lil. coup. 6s, — do do 3... — 

Ill. 68, coup. ’7% — Ohio 6s, 112 

Ill. War loan... do pence 

Kentucky fs... Rhode Island 6s.... 109 

Louisiana 6s 4 South Carolina 6s.. 32 

Louisiana N. B..... 43}6 do 6s,Jan.4Ju. 34 
do Dd 3 do 6s, Apr.&Oc. 32 
do Pe snite’t’ ry. do F.A., 1866.. 33 
Gd Gy Bamls<ces. do L.C., 895. &5. 45 
do 8s, L.B...... do L.C. 89, A&O 45 
do 8s, L.B., 1875 do 78 of L888..... 34 
do &s, do Non-fund.b 2 
do 7s, eonsol’d. Tenn. 6s, old 44 

Mich. 68, "78-79. do 6s, new 42% 

do 6s, 1883.. do = 
do 7s, "90.. p - 

Missouri 6s — 
do 6a, - 
do 6s, 7 do consol os 

L’g bds, nee 2 do ex. mat.coup — 

Funding b, ai do consol, 2d se. — 

Asylum or U x "99, 105 do deferred...... _ 

H. & St.J., due’ 76.. 108 D. of Co. 3, 65s 1924.. 70 

BE, & Bb. do, GBvcc-cce ED do smallb.... — 

H. & St. J., "87.......- 16¥X 

Bids for R. R. Bonds. 

Albany & Susq., lst — oe UY Seer 

du 2d. 7K do n. t 
,~ 3d. 100 P. & A., new b 
do lcong — do old > 

Bost. H. & E.. stm — Det., M. & Tol. 

guar. — Buff. & Krie, n. 
Bur. c Atap.&Minn. Buf. & St. L, 7s 
ist7s,g — L. 8. Div. b.. 


Ches. & O. 6s, Ist... 29 





Chic. & Alton, s. f.. 100 L. 8. Cons. r.. ¥ 
+4 ist m. 119% do cons. c. .2d.. — 
Inc... 08 Mar. & Cin. istm.. — 
Joliet RC. , Ist m... 1104 Mich. C.,cons. 7s. 02 100% 
L. £ Mo. Ist, guar.. — do —_ I st.8s.82,s.f 112 
- L.Jack. at “ sist 103 N.J.8., 1st m.7s.... 20 
* 3. & = ee gy see 101 
Cc OO. Ws Wesscess 105 
Cc. ‘s owas do 6s, R.E 100 
do s. f. Inc. 6s, 9 loo: 4 do 6s, Sub 100 
C. of N. J., Ist. new. 110% . >, eee a 
do ist conv... 14¥ N.Y.C.&H.,lstMR — 
do econ, conv. 100 do ao ist M.C 120 
Lehigh & W. con 91 H. R. 7s, 2dm. ’85... 114 
an post Simp. b.. 100% Harlem Ist m.7s c. 116% 
& 8S . 24 do 7s,r. 116% 
Trae Le > een - 
do 1st m., 88, P.D 105K Ohio & Miss. C.8.F. 99 
do Istm.,7s,GPD 102 do do con..... 8 
do Ist m., Lac. D W% do do 2%dcons 69 
do dol &MD fo. eee 108% 
do do L&D § C. P., San Jo. b,.... 91 
do do C.&M 8% C, P. Cal. £Ore. ist. 93 
do consol, 8. F.. 91% c. P. L. Grant b’ds. — 
do 2d mort....... West. Pac. bonds... 101X 
C. &R. W., &. Faves 107 U. Pae.. Ist........ 05 
do int. B 103 do landgrants.7s 100% 
do cons. b 10354 € Bucccocccrcce 89X 
do ., es At. & Pac. L.G. M.. 15 
do Ist 108% S. Pac. P.b. of Mo. — 
do ep. aa: b> #1 P. r aa Mo.. a m. 
GO FOR ec ncecee — 1 - 81 
Pen. Ist. m. conv... 100 P. Ht Ww. we. is. 120 
lowa Mid., 1 M., 88. — do do 2d.. lil 
Gal. & Chie. ext... _ * do do 3d.. 104 


Chic. & Mil. Ist..... 


Clev. & P., con. s. f. 108 7 





Win. & St. P. lst m 8 do do 4 
do 2d 68% C.C.&L.C. 
C. C. C. & L. lst is.s.f 108% do 2m.... — 
do con. M. B. — R., W. & Og. c. Ist — 
Del. Lack. & W.2d. — S8St. L.& I. M.,Ist.... 101% 
10 7 | do do 2d - 
Mor. & Es. Ist. m.. 116 Alt. & T. H., Ist m. 198 
do Bic cccee 10% do 2dpref...... 91% 
do con..... 110% do 2d, Pern ~ 
do 7s, “TL... 105 B. & 8. Il., Ist_m. 88 
do ist con. gold: _ Tol. P. & W., E. D.. 81 
Erie, Ist M., do w.! ) 
do 2d, 7s, 1679. do 24, m — 
do 3d, 7s, 1883..... do c. 7%... — 
do 4th, 7 18, '30....- Tol.&Wab..istext.. 92 
do 5th, 7s, "88.. do 68 





ee 4st St. L. div 

Long Dock bonds... 2d 

B.,N.Y.&E.lstm.77  — 
do L Bds. 87 





,conv. 79 
Dub. & Sioux, ist m 
24 D 


do 
Dotes #. & M.., ist.. 
In . ao W.., Ist.... 
24m 


% 
ay ‘So. 4 bse, Bd. 102 
»& N. 1s. f.... 106% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 17, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 24.243 packages ; 
exports, 42 packages. The market is quotably 
higher on the finest high-flavored butters—these 
not having been freely supplied at the late lower 
prices. The general outlook however is not in 
favor of a year of high vaiues for butter. The 
grass crop is abundant, and the surplus labor from 
commerce and manufacture is being forced to seek 
agricultural pursuits for a subsistence, which must 
increase agricultural production. Exports of new 
crop cheese thus far are nearly one-third less 
than last year; and this shrinkage of milk from 
cheese is beHeved mostly to have gone into the 
make of butter. Exports of butter are of good re- 
packed fresh-made Western stock; but receipts 
are just now limited aud the business light. The 
Centennial Dairy Buildings are opened this week, 
and dairymen and women are invited to make 
them their headquarters when visiting the Exhi- 
bition. Weare also asked to make mention that 
sal soda is invaluable in the cleansing of all milk 
fixtures, and that the use of a piece half the size of 
a walnut especially aids in making return butter 
pails fit for use. We quote: Finest creamery and 
selected high-fiavored dairy make, 28@30c.; Fre<h 
make State dairy, firkins and half tubs, 4@27c.; 
Northern N. Y. Welch per ice car, 23@25c.; West- 
ern yellow griass-butter, repacked, 16@20. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 60,340 boxes; 
exports, 590,952 boxes. 10X%@11e. is the top for finest 
cheese, with 11%@11\ asa possibility for specials. 
There have been some heated cheese and some 
undes‘rable parcels that have searcely had a 
market. We quote: State factory, all cream, 
choice, 10x%@l1lc.; factory cheese, fair to good, 
9@lve.; factory cheese, partly skimmed, 7@%ec.; 
skimmed cheese and damaged stock, 2@6c. 

Eggs.—We quote 12@ltc. ; Western, Canadian, 
and Southern, 10@12c. per dozen. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax per P., 

Beans.—We quote: per busb., 
$1.10@$1.20; marrows, $1.50@$1.70. 

Tallow, per ®., 34@8%ce. 

Dried Apples.—We quote : New York State and 
Southern quarters, ®4@9%c.; N. Y. State and 
Southern sliced, 9@9e. 


is worth 354 @36e. 
(62%.,) medium, 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK, 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, PAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEw YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al) classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell On Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
—— and remittances subject to draft, and allow 

terest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
to $5,000, at the 
per annum, and on balances 
t the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved Farm First 
Mortguge Coupon Bounds Guaranteed. We guar- 
untee as an assurance that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In many years’ busi- 
ness have never losta dollar. No customer of ours 
ever had an acre of land fall upon his hands. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest or 
principal when cue. Send for particulars. Refer- 
ences 1n every State in the Union, who wil! confirm 
the above facts. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan, — 


aging, for the month, from $1, 
rate of three per cen 
averaging over $5,000) 








Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to?. 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars. 

Surpius—Over One Million Doliars. 
per French ang German allowed. 





Six 
Books in English, French and Ger 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. HAINES. ’Pres’t. 








Parisian Flower Co,, 


are continually receiving 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


in RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS and 
V«ILS, OSTRICH TIPS and PLUMES, FLORAL 
GARNITURES for Wedding one | Fresing Cos- 
tumes, “ ARRANGED TO ORD 

VASES and BASKETS FILLED arene HAND 
SOME TROPICAL LEAF-PLANTS and PER- 
FUMED BOUQURTS, “A SPECIALTY.’ 

To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal discount. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CUO., 
2S East 14th St. (one doors west of University 
Place), New York; 9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


For Church Choirs, 

EV ANGEL Hl S$ Sunuay Schovls, 

9 Praise and Camp 

Meetings. Edited by 8. C. Upham apd Adam 

Geibel. ‘This Mdition contains “STAND YOUR 

GROUND,” companion to “HOLD THE FORT.” 

Best and cheapest collection ever published. 

Send 10 cents for specimen copy, to 8.C. UPHAM, 

25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sold by all 
Booksellers and Music Dealers. 





_NEW_ PUBLICATIONS 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLIC ‘ATIONS of 


J. B. UPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free p pr = ation. 
SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, | Part —— 
ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 
FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1876. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF ee 
STUDIES IN THE ACT 


By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Price, 10 Cents, ° ° ° 100 Copies, $8. 
Just Published and for Sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
PHILADELPHIA; 1122 CHESTNUT STREET. 
BosTON ; 40 Winter St. CHICAGO: 98 Dearborn St. 
ST. Louts: 207 NORTH SIXTH 87. 

New York, 10 Bibfe House, G. S. Scofield. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


Just Published 


The second volume of Sans-Sguvci Series (a com- 





panion to the * Bric-a-Brac Series."’) 


Men and Manners in America One 
Hundred Years ago. 


Kdited by H. E. SCUDDER. 12mo., with 
four illustrations, tastefully bound in extra cloth, 
crimson and black, $1 50. 

Fiom the N. Y. Evening Pos’. 

“Nothing could be better of its kind than this 
pretty little volume is. The work is one that need- 
ed doing and Mr. Scudder has done it surprisingly 
well. We may fairly say that no other book 
born of the Centennial! season and sentiment can 
have more general or more permanent interest 
than this one has.” 


One vol. 


. 


NOW READY IN THE SAME SERIES, A NEW 


EDITION OF 
— | The Life, Letters, and Table-Talk of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon. 


Edited by R. H. STODDARD, with portraits of 
Wordsworth, Keats, Haydon, and Wilkie, and fac- 
simile of a letter by Haydon. One vol. 2mo, 
tastefully bound in extracloth, crimsen and black, 
#150. 


A Summer Book for Grown Folks, by 
the author of “ Hans Brinker.” 


THEOPHILUS AND OTHERS. 


BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


Author of “Hans Brinker,” “Rhymes and Jingles,” 
editor of St. Nicholas, etc. 
One vol. 12mo, attractively bound, #1 50. 


*,* Any of the above books will be sent to any ad- 
dress, prepaid, upon recetpt of price by: 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Publishers, 


_Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
The New Monthly Magazine. 


RECORD we YEAR. 


THIRD NUMBER (JUNE) READY TO-DAY. 











Something entirely new and original in the way 
of a Monthly Magazine. Beingas ortof Reference 
Scrap Book, or a eg record of every important 
event of any nature that happens in any part of 
the werld, together with a selection of the choicest 
current miscellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 
domestic. Edited by FRANK MooRg, of the “* Re- 
bellion Record.”’ 





Beautifully printed. large type, fine paper, and 
an elegant Steel Portrait of the most prominent 
person of the month in each Number. 





By far the most attractive and readable high- 
toned monthly magazine ever issued. Sold every- 
where, and sent free by mail, on receipt of 30 cents, 


b 
af G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, New York, 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful Songs, by 
Lowry and and Doanx. 


OYAL DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors, 


PuRE GOLD: 
—_—S=— This work has a world 


wide reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 cts. 


B00k oF OF PRAISE: 
A coi._pilation 


from the ‘est Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


ONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains ‘beautiful So: Songs for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools 
and at home. Price, in Board Covers: 


830 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 












































“BARNES & CO. 


HAVE JUS? PUBLISHED 


PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 
The Revolution in America, 


or, an attempt to collect and preserve some of the 
Speeches, Omations, and Proceedings, wit 
sketes and remarks on Men and Things, and 
other fugitive or neglected pieces belonging tou 
the Revolutionary Period of the Untted States, 
which hgppily terminated in the establishment 
ef thew liberties. With a view to represent the 
feelings that prevailed in the “times that tried 
men’s souls,’ to excite a love of freedom, and 
lead the people to vigHance, as the condition on 
which it is granted. Dedicated w the Young 
Men of the United States. 

By HEZEKIAH NILES, 
Editor of * Niles’s Register.” 
One handsome 8vo volume. Price $3. 
AGENTS WANTED. 4 

111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York; 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 


THE DWELLERS IN FIVE-SISTERS COURT. 


A Novel. By HM. E. ScuppER. In one velume, 
16mo, @oth, $1.50; paper. $1,25. 

The latest production of Mr. ScudWer’ atively and 
versatile pents of a humorous nature, and deals 
with characters who make up an oddly aso rted 
neighborhood in Boston, where the scene is mainly 


"TWO CHANCELLORS: 


PRINCE GORTSCHAKOF AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 

Translated from jee French of JULIAN KLACZKO, 
by FRANK P. WARD. In one volume. crown S8vo, 
eloth, $2.00. 

This isa book which is exciting much attention 
and discussion in foreign political circles. It 
abounds in interesting personal anecdutes and 
biographical details of its two heroes, and the 
author attempts to show that the leading features 
of European political history for the last fifteen 
years are due to a conspiracy between the Russian 
and Prussian chancellors. At this moment, when 
the Eastern question is assuming a critical aspect, 
It has an especial value and ipterest. 


A, 8S. 


LATELY 

Familiar Letters of 

ams. Crown 8vo, #2. 

A _ Historical View of a American Revoe- 

lution. CENTENNIAL EDITION. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The German Element in the War of Amer- 
ican Independence. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED. 


prone and Abigail 


The Sanitary Draina e of Houses and 
Towns. Crown 8vo, #2. 


o'r at the Art - Japan. Crown 8vo, 
2.50. 


Allonge’s Charcoal Drawing. Small 4to, $1.00. 
.' Ginide to Europe. Edition for 1876. 
2.00. 


Orchid Culture. Crown 8vo, $5.50. 


Petladetobia and the Centennial. 
SEE THEM. 35 cents. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers, 
of price by the Publishers, 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
The Riverside Presse, C ambridge. 
THE ATLANTIC 

FOR JULY 


COMMENCES THE THIRTY- 


How To 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


EIGHTH VOLUME 
A Capital Number, 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Writes of his travels From Jaffa to Jerusa- 
lem, 

GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD 
Describes in a graphic manner the Campaign 
and Battle of Gettysburg, and the part he 
took tn it. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Narratesin amusing verse Hewthe Old Horse 
Won the Bet, the horse being “the same that 
drew the one-horse shay.” 

W. D. HOWELLS, 

Under the caption A Sennight of the Centen- 

nial, tells what he saw at the Philadelphia Ex- 

hibition; and The Characteristics of the In- 
ternational Fair are also treated of by an 
anonymous writer. 

MRs. KEMBLE, 

In the twelfth chapter of her Gossip, describes 

her first night upon the stage. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., 
Contributes a third paper on The State and 
the Railroads, end 

HENRY JAMES, JR., 

Gives the third and fourth chapters of his new 

novel, The American. 

There are Poems by T. B. ALDRICH, H. H., 
MRS. PIATT, and KATE PUTNAM OS- 
GOOD, and the usual editorial departments ef 
Recent Literature, Art, Music, and Education. 


Now ready and for sale everywhere. 
7) 7] 
TERMS: 35 centsa number; $4.00 a year; with 
life-size Portrait of Longfellow, $5.00. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 
Lae ALG and AM- 
RI OoK almost 
eve _ ee te uveniles, 
autifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, 3 
St., New York City. 


NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A cowplete list, numbering 8,129, with a Gazetteer 
correct to date, of all towns and cities in which 
Newspapers are published; historical and statis- 
tical sketches of the Great Newspaper Establish- 
ments; illustrated with numerous engravings of 
the principal newspaper buildings. Book or 
300 PAGES, just issue Mailed. pust paid, to any 
address for 35e. Appl (inclosing price) to SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF THE NEWSPAPER PAVILION, Cen- 
tennial Grounds, Philadelphia, or American News 
Company, N.Y. Every Advertiser needs it. 
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2 FANcy CARDS. new styles, with name, 10c., post 
paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., 
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FROM CHICAGO. 
MoopY. 


-R. MOODY'S return to the city of his for- 
a mer labors has been marked by a degree of 
cordiality which has deeply touched bis beart. Re- 
memberiug bis early struggle with prejudice and 
poverty here, and the days when be lived ou hard fare 
and slept on the hard fioor of the Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Association rooms, be naturally queried in bis 
mind whether bis great success abroad could wholly 
reverse the former bumble estimate in which he was 
held, and make him here what he had been esteemed 
elsewhere. His misgivings, however, have all been 
seattered to the winds—in no place which he has 
visited have more respect, affection and hearty sym- 
pathy for himself and his work been displayed. 

At the opening of his church edifice for public wor- 
ship—a beautiful and commodious auditorium, capable 
of seating three thousand people, with immense Sab- 
bath school rooms and all the other arrangements 
now deemed necessary in church edifices—a great 
crowd greeted the originator of the scheme for tbe 
founding of this noble mission church, and several 
thousand dollars were contributed on the spot to pay 
off the debt. The amount, however, was not sufficient 
by eight or ten thousand dollars to accomplish it, and 
Mr. Moody very properly declined to dedicate the 
building before it was wholly freed from debt. A few 
days have sufficed, and we learn with profound satis- 
faction that the money has now been raised by Mr. 
Moody’s personal appeal to the friends of the enter- 
prise, and the building is soon to be consecrated to 
God. 

The presence of Mr. Moody has also been felt in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and several thou- 
sund dollars were voluntarily pledged a few evenings 
since to pay off the debts which are being incurred in 
perfecting its new arrangements: the establishment 
of its library and reading room in new and elegant 
apartments on the ground floor of Farwell Hall; a 
parlor and conversation room; a gymnasium with all 
the approved scientific methods of physical culture; 
lecture and class rooms, and bath rooms and lavatories 
—waking all the appomtments most attractive and 
conveuient.- 

There is no feature of Mr. Moody’s character which 
seems more charming than the fresh, warm love which 
he shows toward the young men who come to our 
great cities to seek their fortunes, and, deprived of 
the restraining and ennobling influence of home, find 
themselves surrounded with all the bewitching and 
demoralizing influences of the magnificent and allur- 
ing places of vicious public resort which there abound. 
The Christian Associations, with all their varied at- 
tractions, are doing more to meet this want than any 
other instrumentalities now in use, and Mr. Moody 
evidently regards them as more practical in their 
methods, as weil as more Christian in their compre- 
heusfvemess of scope and liberality of spirit, than the 
church organizations, patterned after the fashion of 
the various sects. 

MEETING OF THE PASTORS. 

At the request of Mr. Moody, a few days since all 
the clergy of the city were invited to meet and confer 
together in reference to inaugurating a revival move- 
meut in this city. A large number of ministers— 
mostly pastors of Chicago and its suburbs—convened. 
The discussions were informal, Mr. Moody occupying 
the chair and giving a general directiou to the delibe- 
rations. There was something sublime and impressive 
in the scene. To see this body of distinguished and 
highly educated clergymen sitting at the feet of this 
uppretending and unlettered lay-preacher, like so 
many children around their teacher, ready to accept 
any suggestions which he might make in regard to the 
great revival work in which all were interested, was a 
spectacle which would bave been deemed impossible a 
few years since. It was a concession of the supremacy 
of soul-consecration to a great self-denying work in 
the interest of our common humanity, over the mere 
professional and perfunctory position of the author- 
ized and trained representatives of the clerical bro- 
therhood. 

The recognition of Mr. Moody’s superiority was not 
a concession wrung from reluctant and unwilling 
souls, but the spontaneous tribute of loving and sym 
pathetic hearts, which felt that God had crowned him 
with honorand usefulness, and bad found in him those 
qualities of head and heart—however defective in the 
matter of education—which were adapted to the great 
aud good work of winning souls to Christ. The sim- 
plicity of Mr. Moody’s character disarms all harsh 
criticisms, and the utter absence of egotism seems a 
sufficient sclution—taken in connection with his other 
qualities—of the question, “*‘ Why does God so greatly 
bless Mr. Moody’s labors?’ 

The result of the deliberations was expressed in a 
resolution offered at this meeting—that Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Saukey be invited to begin their revival meet- 
ings in the Exposition Building, or some new edifice 
erected for the special purpose, early in the autumn. 

Mr. Moody declined to say positively whether he 
would begin his work in Chicago at that time until be 
had visited Boston, to which city he has received a 
most pressing invitation. When he has seen and con- 
ferred with the ministers of Boston he wMfll determine 
definitely whether to begin in Boston or Chicago first. 
It is his expectation that these two cities will be the 
field of his fall and winter work. 





RUSTICATION OF MR. MOODY. 

Notwithstanding the herculean labors of the two 
evangelists, Moody and Sankey, the former declares 
himself in excellent health. Labor equal to the aver- 
age of three sermons a day for two or three years has 
not hurt him. He weighs over two hundred pounds, 
and looks hale and happy. 

Mr. Sankey bas been a little under the weather, and 
threatened with fever. His physician forbade his ap- 
pearing in the Chicago meeting, and enjoined upon 
him rest and quiet. In the mean time Mr. P. P. Bliss— 
who has been the companion-in-arms of Maj. Whittle, 
another of Chicago’s successful lay preachers, has con- 
tributed bis soul-inspiring melody and song to Mr. 
Moody’s meetings. 

Mr. Moody said to the ministers that he was going 
into the country not to rest but to study. He bad 
gathered up his sermons as he could on the wing—in- 
deed he got them mostly from others, picking them 
up as he found a thought which he liked from the ser- 
mons of others. His discourses had been republished 
in the papers over and over, and he did not like to 
have men pick up the papers to see if he had preached 
a sermon exactly the same as before. He wanted a 
little time to study and pray, and believed he should 
come forth from a few weeks of retirement better fit- 
ted for his work. 

Although some of the brethren were anxious to have 
bim begin at once in this city, the great majority of 
the brethren thought it better that he should have a 
little respite from work, and spend a few weeks in 
quiet meditation and sermon-making among the green 
hills of New England to which he proposes to go. He 
will spend the summer with his beloved mother at 
Northampton, it is understood. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


The platform adopted at the Illinois State Conven- 
tion—prepared, as is understood, by Hon. F. W. 
Palmer, the editor-in-chief of the Inter-Ocean, the 
stanchest Republitan journal of the West—struck 
the keynote of the next Presidential canvass, and 
foreshadows the candidate which Illinois prefers—the 
Hon. Jas. G. Blaine, whose bold and manly course in 
confronting the present majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives indicates him as the fittest standard- 
bearer of the party of liberty and progress in the next 
quadrennial of the Republic. 

The Tribune, quite in character with its previous 
political history and its versatility of position on all 
questions and all men, bas pronounced for Mr. Bristow, 
and has engineered the establishment of a Bristow 
Club, which has sent a delegation of a hundred men to 
button-hole delegates to the Cincinnati conyention, 
and threaten the party with a formidable bolt unless 
their candidate is accepted. 

Rey. Robert Colyer is one of the Bristow Club and 
one of the lobby delegates. 

The old-time, thoughtful Republicans, who remem- 
ber the reign of Andy Jobnson and know how hard it 
is for a Southern man to rise superior to the social and 
political influences in the midst of which he has been 
reared, and how nearly all our Southern Republican 
leaders—not excepting Cassius M. Clay—have been 
compelled to succumb to the prevailing Soutbern 
feeling, are reluctant to place Mr. Bristow in the 
Presidential chair. 

Illinois will therefore never jeopardize the interests 
of these poor men, whose claims for protection are so 
imperative, by accepting any candidate who has been 
reared under the direful influence of caste which pre- 
vails in all the old slave-holding States, unless the 
choice is between a Democratic candidate and a Re- 
publican candidate for President, 

THE SWING MOVEMENT. 

Nothing in the department of. matters ecclesiastical 
has occurred in Chicago which is more noteworthy 
than the success of Prof. Swing’s Central Church 
movement. , 

The great auditorium of the largest theater of 
Chicago (McVickar’s) is filled to repletion every Sab- 
bath, and the beautiful audience room of the M. E. 
Church, corner of Clark and Washington, is well filled 
on Wednesday evening, at the informal lecture, or 
“talk,” of Prof. Swing, and a deep interest is mani- 
fested in spiritual things. At another time we may 
give a brief report of some of these “ talks” for the 
enjoyment and inspiration of the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union, Several hundred persons have already 
given their names as members, some of whom retain 
their connection with other churches. 

This “Central Church” is wholly uusectarian, and 
permits the widest diversity of opinion on all the 
points involved in the divergences of sects. All who 
desire to be associated for spiritual and religious ends 
are welcomed, and the construction of the church-idea 
does not preclude those who have pleasant relations 
with other churches—Presbyterian, Episcopal, Con- 
gregational, Metbodist, Swedenborgian, Baptist, Uni- 
tarian, or others—from retaining their present church 
relations, and attending, in part, their services, and at 


‘the same time co-operating with and being members 


of the Central Church. Christ’s Ck wrch is regarded as 
one, and as compassing within its ample fold all the 
good men and women in the world: why, therefore, 
may not an individual Christian be connected with 
two or more local churches, if by that means he can 
help on God’s great work more successfully? The 
Central Church may be considered as a kind of mission 
church; and it has been quite customary for members 





of a parent church to co-operate with “the child 
church” established by the parent as a mission church. 
It is probable that Prof. Swing will not favor the 
union of his Central Church with any particular de- 
nomination—not even the Congregationalist—that he 
may co-operate in a more untrammeled manner with 
all Christian congregations. He does not regard it as 
his mission to make an “ anti-sectarian sect’’—as some 
one has characterized the previous unsectarian move- 
ments—but to push forward the cause of “pure and 
undefiled religion,’? without let or hindrance from 
those who regard the ereed as greater than the life, 
and ‘‘ make a man an offender for a word.” 
THE MAYORALTY SQUABBLE. 

This vexed question has not yet been put wholly to 
rest. The court which heard the case of Colvin vs. 
Haynes has, indeed, by a vote of three to five, declared 
that Colvin is Mayor de facto, and holds the office for 
want of asuecessor. This holding over resulted from 
the refusal, or neglect, of Colvin’s Common Council to 
notify according to law the election. Thus Colvin 
takes advantage of his own wrong! 

Judge Booth—one of our ablest and purest judges, 
whose ermine has never been tarnished by the malice 
of any pot-house politician or “* bummer,” and whose 
candor and honesty are above suspicion or reproach— 
gave a minority decision, in which he vindicated the 
people’s right to choose a mayor to fill a vacancy, even 
though the locum tenens refused to give the legal no- 
tice, and he maintains Mr. Haynes’s right to the office. 
But being in a minority he is obliged to succumb to 
the majority. In the meantime, the employees of the 
municipal government are, many of them, in a pitiful 
case. Policemen, firemen, teachers of the public 
schools, &c., have not been paid since January, and 
many of them are driven to straits scarcely less than 
beggary and desperation. 

The Treasurer, however, to-day determined, in the 
absence of the usual formalities of the law, to proceed 
to pay some of the more needy and desperate cases— 
and the lobbies of the Treasury have been filled with 
long files of eager men, who were pressing their way to 
the cashier’s desk. 

Perfect order was manifested, and many sad hearts 
have been lightened of their load, though it will take 
some days, probably, to dispose of the hungry crowd 
which is yet to be paid off. 

A new election will doubtless speedily be ordered, 
and Mr. Haynes will probably be run again in opposi- 
tion to the present incumbent, who will unquestion- 
ably be the candidate of the bummer element in 
Chicago, supported by a few respectable names. The 
issue is not doubtful—the Reform Mayor will be chosen 
by a large plurality. Mr. Haynes is reluctant to run 
again and may decline. Whoever may be the man 
named by the reputable classes, he is sure to win. 

STOREY’S NEW PAPER. 

Wilbur F. Storey, of the Chicago Times, has com- 
menced the publication of a new evening paper, called 
the Telegraph, after the method of the New York 
Herald, which prints the Telegram. The paper was 
launched with a great sound of trumpets and heralded 
by characteristic puffs from themaster spirit of the 
Times, but as yet it has fallen quite below the stand- 
ard of evening journalism in this city, and appears 
much more like a supplement to the morning paper 
than a separate one. It lacks, however, the dash, 
the audacity, the spice and the other ingredients 
which have made the Times the great morning paper 
of Chicago. Whether Mr. Storey can successfully guide 
two such fiery steeds as the Times and Telegraph are 
intended to be—tandem—is a question. A few weeks 
will show. In the meantime, the Evening Journal, 
under the editorial direction of Mr. Andrew Sherman 
—nominee for Lieutenant Governor—is a most able, 
readable and interesting paper, loyal to all good men 
and to sound principles in municipal, State and na- 
tional politics. The Telegraph will hardly displace it, 
however ably it may acquit itself in the future. Apro- 
pos of Mr. Sherman, his nomination for Lieutenant 
Governor of [llinois is a graceful tribute to eminent 
personal worth and popularity. Mr. Sberman is one 
of the noble men of the time. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


GIGGING. 
A STORY FOR THE BOYS. 


By J. AMBROSE STAUBER. 














[ ID you ever go fishing, boys ? 
What fine fun when the fish bite, and one can 
catch something! 

Yet how dull to sit for hours on some old log, fight- 
ing mosquitoes, or the stiff, hard seat of a fishing-boat, 
without even so much as a nibble as a reward for our 
patience. 

But did you ever gig fish? 

I presume most likely not;,for it is a manner of fish- 
ing peculiar to the South and West, and a favorite 
sport among the colored people. < 

Several years ago, I made the acquaintance of Uncle 
Alec, an old negro, who had been a slave over forty 
years of his life, and who now reveled in his liberty, 
and blessed “ Mars’ Lincum ” every day. ; 

He and work had “fell out.’’ The consequence was 
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that he did not amount to much, other than that he 
was a jolly old soul, and a master-hand at fishing. 

One warm afternoou of the early summer, as I sat 
on the veranda reading, Uncle Alec came along, and 
seating himself on the edge of the veranda, he said, 

‘* Mars’ Ambrose, I’se goin’ a gigging dis evenin’. I'd 
like to have you go ‘long.” 

“ Gigging?’”’ said [. 

“Vis. Fishin’ with a gig. 
parts,” said he. 

“What is a gig, Uncle Alec?” said 1. 

“Why, chile, don’t you know what a gig is?’’ 

‘““No; unless you mean one like Parson Hoadley’s?” 
said I, referring to the colored minister. 

“*Nebber seed a fish gig?” said the old man, shaking 
his sides with laughter. 

“No; not that [know of. Describe it.” 

‘““Why you just gits de blacksmith to make you an 
iron in dis shape,” said he, drawing a figure something 
the shape of Neptune’s trident on the ground. 

“Oh! I see what you mean, Unele Alec. 
spear.” 

“No,” said he, shaking his head; *‘ not a fish spear. 
Dat ar is a gig.”’ 

“ Well, a gig, then,” said I, laughing. 
catch fish with your gig?” 

‘Come over dis evenin’ bout sundown. 
you.” 

* Agreed,” said I. “I will be on hand promptly.” 

“Bring de boys along,” said Uncle Alec, as he 
started to go. 

That evening, at the supper table, 1 told Edgar and 
Frank of Uncle Alec’s visit,and of our invitation ; and 
if ever two boys went wild on short notice, those boys 
did. 

‘‘We shall have such lots of fun,’’ said Edgar, his 
large black eyes sparkling with excitement. 

* Yes,” said Frank, “ we will have a jolly time. We 
will get Uncle Alec to sing for us; and maybe he will 
tell us some more stories.”’ 

The sun set at last, though the boys thought it very 
slow, and we started for the river—not before we had 
been provided with a generous lunch and our over- 
coats by Frank’s thoughtful mother, however. Find- 
ing everything in readiness, we bad nothing to do but 
wait at the landing till it should be quite dark. 

Our boat, a skiff with one pair of oars, and a paddle 
to steer with, was well loaded with light wood for the 
jack-light. Did you ever see a jack-light? Nothing 
like a “ jack-o’-lantern,” but an iron basket fastened 
ou a crooked iron rod so that the basket shall hang out 
over the water; then the basket is filled with pine 
knots, bickory bark, or dry wood, and set on fire. 

Uncle Alec’s gig was of rather peculiar construction, 
having five tines, with large barbs near the point of 
each tine; the middle tine somewhat shorter than the 
rest; the whole firmly mounted upon a handle about 
ten feet in length. About two thirds up the handle 
was fastened a small line some thirty feet in length, 
intended to be held in the left hand; thus, you see, 
making something like a harpoon of his gig. 

** All ready,” said Uncle Alec, as he placed the jack- 
light, all ablaze, in the bow of the boat. 

In a moment more the boys and | had taken our 
places—the boys in the back seat with the paddle be- 
tween them, while the oars fell to me. Uucle Alec 
took his place on the front seat, and, shoving the boat 
off with the point of bis spear, we were afloat. 

** Which way?” said Frank as we neared the middle 
of the river. 

“’Pears to me if we go up ’bout de big bend we'll 
find de best fishin’,” said Uncle Alec, with much grav- 
ity. 

After a steady pull of about twenty minutes we 
came to the big bend. As we neared the bend, Uncle 
Alec began to fill the ‘“‘jack” with the lightwood 
which be had prepared. And as the flame began to 
grow brighter, strange shadows grew to being on 
either hand, and the tall, silent trees along the bank 
seemed like so many giant ghosts as the flicker of our 
light came and went upon their huge forms. 

There was no sound save that of the oars and the 
faint ripple of the waters at the bow, or the frightened 
cry of some bird as, flapping its wings, it flew away 
iuto the black darkness. I confess that the strange- 
ness of the scene, with all its weird associations, filled 
my mind with many strange fancies. The utter gloom 
of the forest at night can only be realized by torch- 
light. But the boys, who had often accompanied the 
old man, seemed not to mind the gloom, and to take 
everything as a matter of course. 

‘*We are most there,” said Frank. 

‘* Hush, chile!”’ said Uncle Alec; “you mustn’t talk 
any more; you’d scare de fish.” 

**Now, Mars’ Ambrose,”’ said Uncle Alec, stepping 
upon the seat, spear in band, ‘you jes’ pull kind o’ 
steady now, and don’t make any noise. And you, 
Frank, jes’ keep your mouth shut and mind de pad- 
dle.” 

All was now ready. The spirit began to move in the 
old darkey, for, moving his body to and fro, he began 
to sing one of those songs so peculiar to the negro. 


l’s got de best gig in dese 


A fish 


** How do you 


I'll show 


’ 


**T’m jus’ from de fountain, 
I’m jus’ from de fountain, Lord, 
I’m jus’ from de fountain dat nebber runs dry,” 


was the chorus of one of his favorite songs. Before he 
had finished the first verse, ‘thug’? went the spear, 
and Uncle Alec held up to our view a large river 
perch, with the remark: 

“TI count dat a very fine perch.” 





Frank dropped his paddle and started for the bow 
of the boat to see the fish. 

**Go back dar,” said Uncle Alee peremptorily. 

Frank went back to his post and Uncle Alec re- 
sumed his singing just where be left off. 

I will not tell you of all we saw and did, of all the 
fish we caught, of the sport we bad, for we soon 


learned to enjoy gigging. The “thug” of his spear 
grew more frequent, almost vever missing its aim, 
and with each addition the old negro spirit waxed 
warmer. Song after song followed in true negro 
style, some of them possessing neither sense, sentiment 
nor rhyme, while others were noted only for the 
strange combination of falsetto and weird pathos. 
Others were sweet bits of rhyme and music, mostly of 
a religious nature. 

After our stock of light wood was about exhausted, 
Uncle Alec concluded we had fish enough; so we put 
about and started back for the landing. 

‘“*I’s mighty sorry dar ain’t no roastin’ ears.’ 

“Why, Uncle Alec?” said I. 

***Cause den we could go ashore and get us a good 
supper,” said he. 

“Are you hungry?” said Frank, presenting bis bas- 
ket of lunch. 

“No. Butit’pears to me we haven’t bad any fun 
yet. Now, de colored people dey go ashore an’ make 
up a big fire, an’ cook fish an’ roast taters an’ corn, an’ 
den dey sing an’ dance till mos’ mornin’. 1 tell you 
dey has heaps o’ fun,” said the old man. 

In due time we reached the landing, tied our boat, 
and, building a fire near by, proceeded to divide our 
fish. 

Dividing the fish into three piles, Uncle Alec made 
us a speech, in which fish, religion and his opinion of 
Parson Hoadley were sadly mixed, and wound up by 
saying: ‘‘ Now, dese are berry fine fish, an’ dey orto 
be judged on; an’ Uncle Alec, he de ’pinion dat Mars’ 
Edgar is de chap to doit.’’ Whereupon he sat down 
with a flourish, as if he bad performed some great 
deed. 

Tying his handkerchief over his eyes and leaning 
against a tree, Edgar announced himself as ready to 
judge the fish. Pointing to one of the piles, Uncle 
Alec said : 

* Whose are dese ?”’ 

** Yours,” said Edgar. 

* An’ dese?”’ 

“The boat’s.”’ 

** An’ dese?” 

* Ours.” 

Putting the share of the fish allotted to the boat 
back into the boat—for it belonged to one of the neigh- 
bors—and gathering up our share of the night’s sport, 
we bade Uncle Alec good-night and went home, satis- 
fied with our first experience at gigging. 


’ 





PETERS LESSON. 
By KATE Foore. 


‘TD ETER lived in a little sea coast town and his 

father’s house was near the water. As a result 
of living by the water, all the boys of that town were 
partially aquatic. It is said they were apt to be web- 
fingered aud that you could comb seaweed out of their 
bair any time. Peter, with an idea of being a boy 
among boys, learned all the fashions of bis time. Be- 
fore his young head had lost the early fuzzy locks of 
babyhood, he commenced going down to the sea and 
learned the ways of the great ocean, aud by the time 
he was ten years old he could swim like a duck, steer a 
boat, or handle an oar with ease and precision. 

His learning to swim was accomplished in a peculiar 
and perilous manner, his mother thought, though she 
did not say much. When about six years old he was 
in the river alone floating about with a rail very much 
as mud turtles doin the spring, when a man coming 
by ina boat took a sudden and spiteful interest in the 
youth’s learning to strike out by himself. 

* You will never learn to swim in that way,” cried 
he, *‘ you had better be a little more practical,” then he 
pulled the railaway from him and Peter thought he 
must either swim or drown; 80, driven by these alter- 
natives, he struck out for the shore as handsomely as 
a frog might and presently straggled up the bank. The 
man laughed, and said, ‘* You’ll know how, sonny, and 
no need for rails now,” and rowed on. Peter did not 
forget the man who had taught him to swim in such a 
rough way. 

Of course he went oystering as to a game of play, by 
the time he was eight years old. Io a little cockle-shell 
of a dory he would put out into the river, go down to 
the mouth and come back in an hour or two with a 
shelly pile of river oysters. Their father endeavored 
to keep an eye on bis ducklings, so there were two or 
three standing orders which all were expected to obey 
and from which there was no appeal. One was, that 
the younger members ot the family, on finishing a meal 
before the others, should not get down from their 
chairs and “play tag’ round the table before the 
elders had done; another was, that no boy under five 
feet bigh should go out of the river near the house’to 
another and deeper one two miles off, alone—there 
must always be a big brother along. 

Now it fell one day that Peter went oystering alone 
in the little dory and his toil was not rewarded. For 
an hour he went to different parts of the bed, but every 
time he drew his rakes out of the water the locked 
teeth held only bits of kelp, mud and little oysters too 
small to eat. As he scornfully threw back the seven- 


” 





teenth rake full, he began to remember certain stories 
he bad heard about the number and size of the oysters 
in that other river. But to reach it he would have to 
go out on the open sea and skirt the shore for two long 
miles—and then there was his father’s express com- 
mand; he did not wish to remember it but he could 
not forget it. He made the eighteenth plunge of the 
rakes, but when they came up as empty as before he 
did not allow his good angel to say a word, but pulled 
up his anchor and started for the other river. The 
way of the wicked seemed to prosper—he made the 
two miles of open water without any trouble, although 
there were the rocks of Scow Channel and the outer 
white top to avoid, and pushed his boat up the wide 
mouth of the other river in a comfortable frame of 
mind. 

What a heap of fat oysters came up with the first 
plunge of the rakes! He had half a bushel in a little 
while—it wasglorious. Full of delight he picked up 
his oar to move the boat toa new place and, forgetting 
that the water was twenty feet deep in this river, tried 
to use his oar as a setting pole. In a second he over- 
reached himself (we often do when we are in mischief) 
and away he went—boat, oystersand all. He felt him- 
self going and his heart went out to the oysters caught 
at such peril, he seized the basket as he went over the 
side in the mad irresistible plunge resulting from his 
mistake of depth, but its weight carried him plumb to 
the bottom and there was for a moment every prospect 
of his staying there if he could not persuade himself to 
let go. But luckily his disaster had been seen and two 
men came rowing quickly up to the bubbling spot 
where Peter bad gone down. One righted the boat 
and picked up the oars, the other dived for the boy 
and dragged bim up to the surface—finding him un- 
expectedly beavy for anything under water, The 
mystery of that was settled in a moment. Veter, his 
head scarcely above water, cried outin gurgling watery 
tones, ** Look out for my oysters!’’ His rescuer was so 
disgusted when he saw how the boy had hung on to 
the basket that he felt like letting him settle back into 
the water. Peter felt somehow the friendly grasp 
relaxing. 

* You owe me one,” said he, “ for the way you taught 
me to swim,” and he tried to wink at his preserver but 
could not because hiseye was full of water. The man 
had forgotten all about it, but he remembered now 
and tossed the gasping Peter into the boat and his 
basket after bim. 

“That young ‘un was born to be hanged—not 
drowned,” said he to the other man withagtin. Then 
he called back to Peter, ** You’d better have a pair of 
legs loug enough for twenty feet of water next time, 
or else stay in the boat and oyster with your rakes.” 
That made him feel a little more as if he were even 
with Peter and they rowed away. 

Peter was such a kind of a boy that when he got 
bome safely at last, oysters and all, he did not tell until 
many a year afterward the peril through which he bad 
obtained them. His being wet was such a very com- 
mon thing nobody thought of asking him about it, apy 
more than a mother of ducks would ask why her brood 
had wet feet. 

He took the lesson of it in this way. He wasa fright- 
fully good boy for nearly two days; and he always 
believed that bis father really did know better than 
he about several things; and he was more ready to obey 
without asking questions or looking sulky than ever 
before. 





Pujsles. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 





Down. Across. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
Water. A surge. 
Strand. To acquire skill. 
Cunning. A decree. 
A consonant. A consonant. 


RENNIE. 
SY NCOPATIONS, 


. Syncopate speed, and leave dislike. 

. Syncopate a step, and leave a heavenly body. 
. Syncopate a showy person, and leave an im: position. 
. Syncopate an animal, and leave part of a ship. 
. Syncopate a thief, and leave an animal. 

3. Syncopate a train, and leave part of a dog. 


oor Cot 


NERO. 


= 
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DECAPITATLIONS. 


. Decapitate a bird, and leave pale. 

. Decapitate a vision, and leave twenty quires. 

. Decapitate quick, and leave a tree. 

. Decapitate tendency, and leave part of a bird. 

. Decapitate a great number, and leave vehement or excited. 
Bern. 


te Oo tS 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 7. 

A Number Puzzle.—As our path lay by the sea, we had a pleasant 
view, and it was not long before we were safe at the house. Before 
tea, we sat on the porch and witnessed some remarkable feats of 
various kinds, performed by a /at boy to whom the fates seemed to 
have been unusually propitious. After our long fast we felt in- 
clined to cat; so each took a scatin the hal and enjoyed a prodig- 
ious feast. 

A Metagram. 
cup, cub. 

Anagram Blanks.—1. Hero(e)s, horse, shore. 

A Diamond Puzzle.— Ss 

A 3.2 
SBR A ES 
> +e 
L 


Hour, four, sour, tour, pour, your, our, cur, cut, 


2. Stop, post, tops. 


A Fruit Enigma.—Orange. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIII, No, 25. _ 








Oratory. 





MR. BEECHERS ADDRESS AT PHILA- 
DELPHTIA. 


HEAVY rain-storm did its best to keep 

Philadelphians at home on the evening ap- 
pointed for the Commencement exercises of the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, but 
the Academy of Music was early filled with an 
audience which did honor to the oceasion. The 
subject is of special interest at this period of the 
educational year, and we give the most important 
and impressive passages from the address : 

I advocate, therefore, in its full extent, and for every 
reason of humanity, of patriotism, and of religion, a 
more thorough culture of oratory; and I define ora- 
tory to be the art of influencing conduct with the truth 
set home by all the resources of the ving man. Its 
aim is not to please men, but to build them up; and 
the pleasure which it imparts is one of the methods by 
which it seeks togothis. . .. 

First, in the orator is the man. Let no man whoisa 
sneak try to bean orator. The method is not the sub- 
stance of oratory. A man who is to be an orator must 
have something to say. He must have something that 
in his very soul he feels to be worth saying. He must 
have in his nature that kindly sympathy which con- 
nects him with his fellow-men, and which so makes 
him a partof the audience which he moves as that his 
smile is their smile, that his tear is their tear, and that 
the throb of his heart becomes the throb of the hearts 
of the whole assembly. A man that is humane, a lover 
of his kind, full of all earnest and sweet sympathy for 
their welfare has in bim the original element, the sub- 
stance of oratory, which is truth; but in the world 
truth needs nursing and helping; it needs every ad- 
vantage; for the underflow of life is animal, and the 
channels of human society have been taken possession 
of by lower influences beforehand. The devil squat- 
ted on human territory before the angel came to dis- 
possess him. . .. 

Among other things, the voice—perhaps the most 
important of all, and the least cultured—should not 
be forgotten. How many men are there that can speak 
from day to day one hour, two hours, three hours, 
without exhaustion, and without hoarseness? But it 
is in the power of the vocal organs, and of the ordi- 
nary vocal organs to do this. What multitudes of men 
weary themselves out because they put their voice on 
a bard run at the top of its compass; and there is no 
relief to them, and none, unfortunately, to the audi- 
ence. But the voice is like an orchestra. It ranges 
high up, and can shriek betimes like the scream of an 
eagle; or it is low as a livn’s tone; and at every inter- 
mediate+point is some peculiar quality. It has in it 
the mother’s whisper and the father’s command. It 
has in it warning and alarm. It hasinitsweetness. It is 
full of mirth and full of gaiety. It glitters, though it is 
not seen, with all itssparkling fancies. It ranges high, 
intermediate, or low, in obedience to the will, uncon- 
sciously to him who uses it; and men listen through 
the long hour, wondering that it isso short, and quite 
unaware that they have been bewitched out of their 
weariness by the charm of a voice, not artificial, not 
prearranged in the man’s thought, but by assiduous 
training made to be his second nature, Such a voice 
answers to the soul, and is its beating. 

It is said, furthermore, that oratory is one of the lost 
arts. I have heard it said that our struggles brought 
forth not one prominent orator. This fact revealsa 
law which bas been overlooked—namely, that aristoc- 
racy diminishes the number of great men, and makes 
the few so much greater than the average that they 
stand up like the pyramids in the deserts of Egypt; 
whereas, democracy distributes the resources of soci- 
ety, and brings up the whole mass of the people; so 
that under a democratic government great men never 
stand so bigh above the average as they do where soci- 
ety has a level far below them. . . 

Now, throughout our whole land there was more 
eloqueuce during our struggles than there was previ- 
ously; but it was in far more mouths. It was distrib- 
uted. There was in the mass of men a higher method 
of speaking, a greater power of addressing their fellow 
men; and though single men were not so prominent 
as they would have been under other circumstances, 
the reason is one for which we should be grateful. 
There were more men at a higher average, though 
there were fewer men at an extreme altitude. — 

Then, it is said that books, and especially newspa- 
pers, are to take the place of the living voice. Never! 
never! The miracle of modern times, in one respect, 
is the Press; to it is given a wide field, and a wonderful 
work; and when it shall be clothed with all the moral 
inspirations, with all the ineffable graces that come 
from simplicity and honesty and conviction, it will 
have a work second almost to none other in the land. 
Like the light, it carries knowledge every day round 
the globe. Whatis done at St. Paul’s in the morning is 
known, before ever half the day has run around, in 
Wall Street, New York. What is done in New York 
at the rising of the sun is, before the noontide hour, 
known in California. By the power of the wire, and 
of the swift following engine, the papers spread at 
large vast quantities of information before myriad 
readers throughout the country; but the office of the 
papers is simply to convey information. They cannot 





plant it. They cannot open the soil, and put it into 
the furrow. They cannot enforce it. It is given only 
to the living man, standing before men with the seed 
of knowledge in his hand, to open the furrows in the 
living souls of men, and sow the seed, and cover the 
furrows again. Not until human nature is other than 
it is, will the function of the living voice—the greatest 
force on earth among men—cease. Not until then will 
the orator be useless, who brings to his aid all that is 
fervid in feeling; who incarnates in himself the truth; 
who is for the hour the living reason, as well as the 
reasoner; who is for the moment the moral sense; who 
carries in himself the importunity and the urgency of 
zeal: who brings his influence to bear upon men in 
various ways; who adapts himself continually to the 
changing conditions of the men that are before him; 
who plies them by softness and by hardness, by light 
and by darkness, by hope and by fear; who stimulates 
them or represses them, at his will. Nor is there, let 
me say, on God’s footstool, anything so crowned and 
so regal as the sensation of one who faces an audience 
in a worthy cause and with amplitude of means, and 
defies them, fights them, controls them, conquers 
them. 

Great is the advance of civilization; mighty are the 
engines of force; but man is greater than that which 
he produces. Vast is that machine which stands in 
the dark, unconsciously lifting, lifting, lifting—the 
almost human slave—the iron slave, the Corliss engine; 
but he that made the engine is greater than the engine 
itself. Wonderful is the skill by which that most ex- 
quisite mechanism of modern life, the watch, is con- 
structed; but greater is the man that made the watch 
than the watch that is made. Great is the press, great 
are the hundred instrumentalities and institutions and 
customs of society: but above them all isman. The 
living force is greater than any of its creations—greater 
than society, greater than its laws. * The Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” 
saith the Lord. Man is greater than his own institu- 
tions. And this living force is worthy of all culture— 
of all culture in the power of beauty; of all culture 
in the direction of persuasion; of all culture in the 
art of reasoning, 

To make men patriots, to make men Christians, to 
make men the sons of God, let all the doors of heaven 
be opened, and let God drop down charmed gifts— 
winged imagination, all-perceiving reason and all- 
judging reason. Whatever there is that cau make 
men wiser and better, let it descend upon the head of 
bim who has consecrated himself to the work of man- 
kind, and who has made himself an orator for man’s 
sake, and for God’s sake. 





Farm and Garden. 


LIQUID MANURE. 


ina YOUNG Farmer,” of Northern Ohio, wishes 

to know whether the effect of manure is not 
increased by applying it in the liquid form. There is 
no doubt but it is more immediate, but it is less en- 
during. For some crops the liquid form is better 
adapted, and in such cases often pays well for the 
extra trouble. Any method possible of spreading a 
weak solution of manure over the grass crop, or, in 
fact, over any crop intended to be cut green for fod- 
der, would prove highly beneficial. The plan combines 
a twofold advantage. It combines the benefit of both 
manuring and irrigation; and in all cases where a 
large amount of fodder is to be raised from a small 
amount of land will be found economical of labor and 
space, and very satisfactory as to profit. 

It is proved by experience that this method is capa- 
ble of producing more than thirty tons per acre of 
ordinary green food. In the case of Italian rye-grass, 
when irrigated by sewage water, the result bas been 
known to reach more than double the above. 

It is a question to be yet determined by experiment 
whetber liquid manuring, if rightly managed, would 
uot in nearly all cases increase the product more than 
the extra cost, and thus secure an increase of the net 
profit. 

It is well worth while for farmers to test this matter 
for themselves, and if it proves successful the discoy- 
ery will be valuable to them as long as they live. 








POTATOES, AND THE BEST MANURE FOR 
THEM. 


THE largest variety of potatoes is not by any 
means always the best. Tn fact. it is frequently found 
to be the poorest. The Early Rose, the Snow Flake, 
and the Brownell’s Beauty are some of the choice va- 
rieties, and when well grown are of good size, yield 
well, and are excellent for the table. If potatoes are 
grown for the starch they contain, varieties ofpoor 
eating quality but large yielders are likely to be the most 
profitable. The Peerless is a large yielder, but a poor 
flavored variety. 

As a fertilizer for potatoes, potash is generally ad- 
mitted to be the best, and comes the nearest of any to 
a specific manure. Nitrogen is not so valuable, and 
too much of it is considered injurious to the health 
and keeping qualities of the plant. Hence it is evident 
that sulpbate of potash should be preferred to nitrate 
of soda. Superphosphate is also ap excellent fertilizer 
for this crop. Yet in all cases, when discriminating 








between different manures, some allowance must be 
made for peculiarities of soil. In the case of super- 
phosphate there is but little difference between home- 
made and factory-made, provided the latter is pure. 

But the cheapest form of phosphoric acid 1s obtained 
(as we have elsewhere said) by reducing bones with 
ashes. 


TREATMENT OF BONES. 


THE most economical way of treating bones 
for manure is to reduce them with ashes, For this 
purpose the simplest and best process is to take a 
large cask and pack the bones, previously broken as 
small as may be convenient, in a layer about six 
inches deep. On these put an equal layer of unleached 
ashes. Then repeat the alternate layers until tbe cask 
is nearly filled. Then saturate the mass with lye and 
keep it moist for four or five months. Atthe expira- 
tion of this time the bones will usually be so soft that 
they may be broken into a fine powder on the barn 
floor and sifted. If any pieces of the hardest bones 
are left, they can be very easily and advantageously 
added to another lot on some other occasion. As we 
have had a number of recent inquiries on this subject, 
the above described method will furnish a sufficient 
reply to the several parties. 





FEEDING VALUE OF ROOT CROPS. 


PLEASE inform me what is the value of root 
crops for feeding to farm stock, as compared with 
grain or other kiuds of feed, and oblige, 

A CONNECTICUT FARMER. 





The first point to be considered here is the general 
fag that root crops, like all other kinds of feed, are 
more valuable in a good mixture than when used 
alone. Another consideration in deciding the com- 
parative value, and especially the ecovomic value, of 
different feeds, is the quantity that an acre will pro- 
duce. 

Roots are especially valuable in connection with 
concentrated feed, such as corn meal, ground peas, 
oil cake, &e. They belong to the bulky classes of food, 
like stalks, common hay, &c., and as the yield per acre 
fs very abundant, the use of them along with other 
feeds is always economical. 

The product of an acre of hay is not more, on an 
average, than one and a half tons. An equal space 
planted with beets, turnips, carrots or parsnips will 
yield from ten to twenty tons, and sometimes more. 
Fifteen tons is by no means a high average, and has 
often been obtained without extraordinary cultiva- 
tion. It is estimated that the product in hay of nearly 
six acres is required to support a working horse for 
one year; but half an acre of carrots, with the addi- 
tion of chopped straw, will do as well, if not better. 





AFTER-CULTURE OF CORN. 


IF the ground intended for corn has been thor- 
oughly prepared before planting, the labor and time 
required in after-culture are materially diminished, 
The more mellow and porous the condition of the soil 
at the time the grain is put into it, and especially when 
it has been deeply disintegrated by the sub-soil plow, 
the less deeply and frequently will it require to be dis- 
turbed during the period of growtb. 

A certain amount of tillage is, of course, indispensa- 
ble to keep down the weeds, and to facilitate the 
access of air and water to tbe roots. But the true 
theory of after-culture is doubtless to keep the earth 
that surrounds and covers the roots of the plant as 
open, and loose, and porous as possible, without, at 
the same time, doing violence to the roots. 

Hence it is obvious, that if the soilis brought com- 
pletely into this condition at or before the commence- 
ment of germination, it will not require the same 
aroount of disturbance afterwards, with the plow and 
other implements, that it must of necessity demand in 
those cases where the roots, and stems, and minute 
fibers are compelled from the start to struggle through 
a hard, compact and neglected soil. 

All the tillage, however, that can be given with 
safety, and all that the earth really needs, in order to 
keep it properly aerated, and to prevent the growth of 
weeds, it must have, if a liberal, or even a tolerable, 
yield is expected. 

It is thought by some that a certain amount of root- 
pruning is no disadvantage to the corn crop, but rather 
a benefit; and that consequently the plow cannot be 
too much or too often used in after-culture. It is true 
that root-pruning is sometimes an advantage; but ad- 
mitting it to be in certain cases necessary, this does 
not by any means justify a reckless or excessive use of 
the plow after germination has commenced. 

The useless habit of piling up the earth in cone- 
shaped hills around the stalks of corn, which was at 
one time almost universal, is now generally disap- 
proved and wisely abandoned. It was formerly sup- 
posed to aid the stalk in resisting the effect of severe 
gales, but experience has proved this to be a mistaken 
notion. There was also an imagined advantage in 
drawing up the earth around the roots, in order tu 
bring more plant-food within their reach. But here 
ag vin experience has developed the sounder philosophy 
of allowing the roots to find the earth as they require 
it by their own spontaneous movement. This they 
will be sure to do; and tbey will find the manure also, 
provided both manure and soil bave been properly 
and thoroughly prepared by pulverizing and blending 
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JUNE 21, 1876. 


DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen Sts., New York. 
STRAW GOODS, 


FOR SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 
THE 


Novelty Hat. 


SPECIALTY OF THE SEASON. 


SUITABLE for PICNICS, EXCURSIONS, or 
Cc a et KE. Ba RIMMED and UNTRIM- 
ED, at 40c., 45c .. c., T5e., 85¢., $1, $1.25 up. 





BEST REAL FRENCH CHIP HAT 3 (Gosteneie 
shapes), DUCHESS, nee ROSE MICHEI 
CAVALIER, at 35c. .500., 65e. - and #1. Reduced 
from em nd #2.50. 

FIN EST 7-ENDS Y AN CHIPS: (all 
shapes), 40c., 50e., 60c., 


American a Swiss Chips. 
FIRST QUAL 25c. 


4 ; 
ALL SHAPES and it OLORS, 5 
SECOND QUALITY AMERICAN CHIPS, We. 


as 
ull line STRAW, IMITATION HAIR, LEG- 


HORN, PANAMA and Alabama Hair Hats at 25¢ 
eacn 
WLLLOW SHADE HATS, 8e.., 10c., lie. 
Additional reduction in Satior fines,’ $e, 40c. 
5Uc., 68e., 65c. each. 


Trimmed Hats. 


ALL REDUCED TO CLOSE OUT, 

L “ene wt _ DESIGNS, at $2 25, $3 25, $3 75 
#42 13 

granse’ TRIMMED HATS, 50c., 75c., $1, $1 25, 


~ BOYS’ AND MEN'S HATS, 


GENTS’ AND YOUTHS’ SUMMER HATS. 

Lutest myles, ACADEMY,C SADere. VINDEX, at 
1, $1 25, $1 38, and $1 50. 

BOYS BTRA W HATS, 19¢ 25e., We. 7 

BOYS’ FELT AND CLOTH HATS. b — "Be.. er 


75c., $1. 
MEN'S STRAW HATS, 25c, 50c., 
a $3 LIGHT CASSIMERE ik Tas » "fs 50, $3, 


MEN" 8 LIGHT NAPPED HATS, $3 50, $375, #4, 
MEN'S FINEST LIGHT FUR FELT reduced from 
$i to $1. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


K, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311,311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN 8T., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 


ARE OFFERING GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES AND MOUNT- 
INGS, AT A REDUCTION OF 


50 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES, 
SIL x SUR | eg ene LAS, PEARL HANDLES, 22- 


2. 
SIL K ins UMBRELL AS, FRENCH HORN HAN- 
DLs, Binet, $1.65; 20-inch, $1.85; 22-inch, 


h, $2.65. 
sick SUN UMBRELLAS, HARD WOOD STICKS, 
14-inch, 75c.; 16-inch, $1; 18-inch, $1.25; 20-inch, 


$1.50: #-ineh , $1.90; 24-1 neh, $2.40. 
Clearing. Canopy-top Parasols at $1.75. 


BARGAINS IN PANS 


Painted, l3c. 
Black ‘ang ’ Brown Linen Fans, full Polished Sticks, 


Silk Fans, 35e., , 50c., up. 
White Rat ‘Tippea Fans, 75c., 85c., 90c., $1, up. 








Also a FINE ASSORTMENT OF BLACK SILK 
and SATIN FANS, with EBONY and POLISHED 


ST: 


ICK8. 
Fine White Wedding Fan: Fans, etc. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nes. 309, 311. aud 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68,and 7) ALLEN ST. 


KIRKWOOD’S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82.50 and 85 cach. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 

NEW YORK. 


INHALER 
_MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


ete, known nie the ple a 
ore made at 5 A ENE ft 
ERY,” West TROY . New Pate 














Arnold, Constable & Co.. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


offering 


UNPRECEDENTED 
BARCAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, viz: 


Plain, Fancyand Black Silks, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
and Handkerchiefs, 

Parasols and Umbrellas, 

Summer Shawis, 
Hosiery, 
Neckwear and 
Undergarments, 

Furnishing Coods, 
of every description for 

Ladies, Misses and Children 
Black and Colored 

Crenadines and Cazes, 

Paris Novelties in Costumes, 

'|Carriage and Reception 

Dresses, 

Liama Lace Jackets 

and Shawls, 
Traveling Suits, &c. 


Mourning Coods. 


Attractive Novelties in 
Spring and Summer Dress 
Coods. 


SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 
Lace Curtains, 
Vestibule Laces, 
‘Furniture Coverings, 
Cretonnes, 
Satines, 
White and Colored 
Shade Hollands, 
Cilt Bordered Shades, 
Mattresses, 
Bolsters and Pillows, 


In order to reduce stock prior to July Ist, are }. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


H. O'NEILL & C9. 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


ARE OFFERING THEIR STOCK OF 


Straw Goods 


AT A REDUCTION OF FROM 


25 TO 50 PER CENT. 


AMERICAN CHIP HATS, 25 cents. 
IMPORTED CHIP, 5S) cents—black, white, and 
brown—French and English. 


MUST BE SOLD. 


ENGLISH WALKING HATS. 

SHADE HATS. 

Call and examine our immense stock of STRAW 
GOODS, as it is the largest and most complete in 
new designs and shapes, and most all of our own 
manufacture. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


2,000 Montures, 


LACE COODS. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE, 
THREAD LACE. 
Special attention given to MADE-UP LACE 
GOODS, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS a specialty. 
LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 


LACE TIES. 
FANCY TIES. 
New patterns in NETTED TIES, 
2,000 dozen of WINDSOR TIES, from 15 cents to 
25 cents. 
1,000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 
31 cents, splendid quality. 


from 75c. to $2.50. 








KID GLOVES 


In al] the newest shades. 





BARGAINS IN 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock, and selected with special! care 
for first-class retail trade. 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, JUNE 19, 


200 CANOPY-TGP PARASOLS, 


AT $2.0; WORTH #4. 


H.O’Neill & Co. 


321 to 329. Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St. 





Upholstery Coods. 


Carpets, 
English and American 
Oilcloths, 
Linoleums, 
Canton Mattings, 
Rugs, Mats, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 


A.T.Stewart& Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


Extraordinary Bargains in 


RICH DRESS GOODS, 


CONSISTING of CHOICE NOVELTIES IN 
Grenadines, Mexicaines, Batistes, 
All Wool Plaids, 
Glace Mohairs, Pongees, 
Plain and Twilled De Beige, Etc., 


AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices. 


AND TENTH 
SECTION. 





BROADWAY STREET 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 
10th Streets. = 


Magic Lantern and 100  BMdes for “4 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
|4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. 5 EE 
FRAMES, STER poores AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHO PES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOORAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo- mamsere Slides 








Mountings. Catalogues free. Wad Agencies. 





a specie. First premium at Vien 
ufacturers of Photographic "Materials. 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen Sts., New York. 


MERINO AND GAUZE 
UNDERWEAR 


One-Halt Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Ladies’ Merino Vests, 
Misses’ and Children’s Merino Vests. 
Gents’ Merino Vests, 


at 25c., 35c., 40c., 45c., 0c., 65c., 75c., up to very finest 
grades. 


Lape FANCY STRIPED HOSE, 12c.. lic., 
18e. up. 
sissies ane Sones STRIPED HOSE, 


8e., 10¢ Fax 
ce SANCY STRIPED HALF HOSE, lLic., 
Dies” (FRENCH Va aEETeD HOSE 
(Suita Colors), 75¢., USUAL P 
LADIES’ PLAIN Uios E, lie. nd 25 
on Bete BALBRIGGANS (enk’ ‘Ulocked), *Sic., 


Silk ‘& Thread Cloves. 


ae .K GLOVES (Two and Three Buttons), 7ic. 
the 

L KLE-THREAD CLOW Ratt ro Buttons). Slates 
got | Drabs, 18c , . and 35c. Three Button do., 


. and Sie. 
ENGLISH LISLE-TH READ GLOVES (Two But- 
tons). 0c., 55c., and 60c. 
SILK LACE MIPTS, 25c. Reguler price, $1. 
LADIES’ SILK TIES, l0c., . 2e.. 25e., up. 
LARGE LOT at 35c. + price #1 B. 
ae SILK LACE TIBS, lic. Sold elsewhere 





1. a and Price-List Sent by Mail on 
Application. 


EK. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311%¢ Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64. 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and Four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and revised Catalogue 
and Price List (4th edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., tt. of Sth & 6th Sts., E. RNY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNVERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 








Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 
The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centenpial 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Acents selling 
histories should sell this bowk also. Everybody 


buysit. The gre ont success of the year. Send 
for circular. e. ZIEGLER & CO 
“iis Arch St., , Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE BEST VET for AGENTS’ SALES is 
A manual of Etiquette 
yd boy of ene best 

in Society, by 

Mrs. E, 8. Duffey. wil om ‘at eta in every 

house. Is indispensable to all who desire to 

ahead in the world. Written with great abiitty. 

Printed and bound splenaidiy. Pricelow. ¢ ~ f 

book on this subject sold by agents and wi ! ‘sell 

better than any other inthe market. Circulars and 
terms sent on immediate ap »plicati: nm to publishers, 

J. M. STODDART & Co., 723 C ‘hestout St., Phiiad’ "a. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER #0»: 


How he “Jour- 
neyedi nto the ees 
Land of Egypt. 
om “a ain ry af wo 
4 “e and 
- arty ~ eng ™ 8 ‘ 
MERI : 


CAN PUBLISHING 00. Hartford. Ct. Chicago 














GENTS WANTED for the_ New Historical 
OF OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 
Complete and Graphic Hist ry of American pioneer 
Life 100 yearsago. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
and White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, 
Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian 
war-paths, Camp life and spurts. A book for oldand 
young. Notadull page. Nu competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Illustrated cire = 
lars free. J. Cc. McC urdy & Co., 26S. 7th st.,Phila. 


eACENTS WANTED for the new 
ook »%y Brigham Young's 


ELIZA Mts ease Dustin, 
YOUNG.IE"'m: 25? Obi, Richansod, 


ES sinnati, Ohio, Richmond, Va, 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorabie and 
first-class. Particulars sent free. 
Agere 
O WORTH & CO., &t. Louis, Mo. 
$5 to $20 to $20 8: 
A mo TH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 
35 I lea I Jes in Soe world. Goce sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 
2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
1 terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine. 


FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 
AO: ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 





r aay at home. Samples worth $1 
STINSON & ¢ Portland, Me. 











Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 
marble. Haowsakes, Se Scroll, Damask. 

ye have over 100 sty les. Agents 

wanted. > H. FULLER & CoO., Brockton, 8. 


$10 a day. Basler ment for all. 7-shot pickel- 
— Revolver. Catalogues tree. Geo. L. 
‘elton & Co., N. ¥ 


FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES. 

















THE 


STANDARD. 


R.R. TRACK, HAY, COAL SCALES. 


SCALES 


For Miners’ Use, 
Stores, Millis, Wharves, 
Elevators and Crain Warehouses. 


Also, Miles’ Alarm Cash Drawer. 
Store Trucks, Baggage Barrows, All Sizes. 


Coffee and Drug Mills. Letter Presses, &c. 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway. N.Y. 
FAIRBANKS &Co., 166 Baltimore St., Balttmore,Md. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 53 Camp 8t., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 93 Main St., Buffaio, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, ‘Albany, N.Y. 

t., Montreal. 

King Wm. St. odon, Eng. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.,2 Milk St., Buston,Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall. Phila., Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 11] Lake St., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., 129 a Bt., Cin., O. 
FAIRBANKS, MOKSE & (O.,182 Superior St. ‘lev'd.0. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 48 Wood St., Pittsburg, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 5th and Main Ste. 

Louisville. 

FAIRBANKS & Co., 32 and 304 Washington Av., St. 


souis. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
MANUFACTURERS: 


E.& T. FAIRBANKS &CO., 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 





USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needies. 








2 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Soild Evervwhere 
















SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Manufactured by the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 550 Broadway. N. Y. 





THE BEST PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS 
are those SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST ON 
THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR, 
and bearing the trade-mark, 


**1847, Rogers Bros., XIl.”’ 


FACTORIES—West Meriden, Conn. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH ST., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 





Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJOLICA, 
RONZES AND CLOCKS, &c. 
Also, TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 
uet, Baseball 8, &e. 
And the genuine § ie Germain Kleeman’ s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, ay Brackets con- 
structed for mm, Lam to ti e assortment on 
hand and constant! in, oan ou lies. Prices 
Moderate. WHOLESALE AND AIL. 
POTATO 
PEST POISON 
successfully used last year. 
For sale by 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS. 
pay other wholesale aruggists, and at the office of 
LODLC ea AL. WORKS, 
2C hambers st., New York. 





GARDEN TOOLS. 





These Garcen Tools are made especially for la- 
dies’ use. They are of polished steel, put up in 
boxes 6x 3 inches, and sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.25. 

My) are four ‘n number, and as represented by 
ie cut. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 


74 Chambers Street, New York. 








TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 


TERLINGPIAN 


Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





DECK 


BROTHER 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


They are the best made in the country. They 
take the lead of all first-class instruments, being 
unrivalled in beauty of tone and perfection of 
mechanism in every detail. 

SEND wR. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
RICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY 


Grand Centennial Organ, 


Main Building, East Callery, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Mr. Kilburn will bein constant attendance 
during the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
friends and all interested, and to transact any bus)- 
ness. 











HANOV 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 mae naie niet NEW YORK. 
Gee CMAIEE, 02 od ecekscteccvssess $390. 
‘otal on, Jan. = beienosuad $1,592,775 
WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE. dsaninty. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 


Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. ‘lhree garments in — ae 

sroved by all oh sicians. 

yanted. me es by mail, wy jo 
don cord, $2; Batteen, $1.75. To 
Agents at % ets. less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y.’ 











SUMMER RESC RTS. 


BERKSHIRE HOUSE, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


This house is situated in the midst of the Berk- 
shire Hills, thus affording to summer visitors and 
boarders in the country the benefit of the moun- 
tain air and an opportunity to enjoy fishing, boat- 
ing and hunting. In connection with the house 
are fine grounds and plenty of shade trees. Every 

room is supplied with running water and gas, also 
bells. Pittsfield is the shire town of Berks ire Co., 
situated at the terminus of the Housatonic R. 
and on the Boston and Albany R. R., 50 miles from 
Albany. Free ca es to and from all trains. 
Prices to suit the times. Good Livery Stable in 
connection with the hotel. 

R. DEMING. 


1 8. J. WARNER, Clerk. << 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
Narragansett Pier, BR. I., 


Will open under Mr. F. LACHENMEYER’S manage- 

ment, June 15. Splendid Sea Bathing. Dry and 

healthy location. Terms $12 to $17 per week. Fur- 

ther -~ at 19 West 26th St., New York, or 
otel. 








Celebrated for perfection and varicty of work, ease and rapid- 
ity of opera tion. Contain all the latest improvements and sell 
quieter than all other machines combined. Price of either style 

6 in. 86.00 including four heaters, tongs and box, sent with 
full working directions, on receip: ofgrice to ony address by 
AMERIO 


AN MAOHINE ©0, Sole ¥ 


at 
SPRING HOUSE, 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


Now open. Prices for June, $15 to $18. 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia posi- 
tively cured by the waters and hot sulphur baths. 
Send for illustrated graphic circular free. 


Tf. R. PROCTOR, 
of Baggs’ Hotel,Utica, N.Y.),Ownerand Proprietor). 


SURF HOTEL, 
FIRE ISLAND BEACH. 
Those aflicted with Hay, Rose or Peach Fever, 
Asthma, and Fever and Ague, can find immediate 
relief. Surf and still bathin superior to any in 
Hy country. uae leave Hunter’s Point, L. L., 


A. M. and 4.30 P 
D ‘s. . 8. SAMMIS, Proprietor. — 








430 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





“EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 


$S0o00, 


—IN COLD— 


WAS PAID BY THE 
WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


oat CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played wt his Orchestra nightly) 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH &CO.,|: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail 
For sale by Mur‘c Dealers every-where. 








HEATH HOUSE, 


SCHOOLEY MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 

Two hours from New York via Morris and Essex 
R.R. Accommodates uests; fine lawn; cha- 
lybeate water; Band and Music Hall; pertect 
drainage; pure spring water; vegetables ‘from — 


own en; veadest p physician ; no mosquitoes. 
Circulars at the Coleman H 27th Street and 
Broadway. ct JLEMAN & CARRIQUE. 





WHITESTONE HOUSE, 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 


Twelve miles from city. by Pipshing. North Shore 
& Central R.R. Now open. House has every con- 
venience. Terms low. 

R. D. TUCKER, Manager. 


PARK HOUSE, 


SUMMIT. N. J., 
WILL OPEN ist JUNE, at reduced prices ; PER- 
FECT DRAINAGE; PURE MOUNTAIN AIR; 
8 ous grounds, shad ed walks, and kept as a first 
pm ey y hotel. Apply to J. RIERA . Furnished 
ttages in 


rom hotel. 
THE FRANKLIN HOTEL, 
40ch and Poplar Sts., Philadelphia, 


cgpetes com south of the Main Exhibition Build- 
et Street cars pass the house. n- 











Two 

ing. 
ucted on the Eurupea' 

ble: bill o of ae of 

see adapted to families. 


ng f ibe, gentlemen, abcents: rooms wit 
Bt 4 WEIDENER & CO. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FLAGS. 


painted silk fan for $1 00. 


EDWARD A. 


Vor. XIII, No. 25. 


FANS. 


We are offering a very choice assortment of SILK FLACS in sizes suitable for Decora- 
tion, school and children’s use, to which we invite special attention. 

Small sizes on sticksat 10,20 and 25 cts. Larger ones at proportionately low prices- 

JAPANESE FANS in an endless variety of new patterns, 


at very lew prices—a 


MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, between {9th and 20th sts. 





Send for Catalogue. 


FIREWORKS 


Flags, Lanterns, Centennial Banners, &c., 
Furnished for Public and Private Displays. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO,, 


112 Chambers Street. 








A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. 
WOOTON PATENT 
Cabinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on 
application. 


WOOTON DESK CO., 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 








The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.— Publisher Christian Union. 





USK ONLY 
THE 


Smooth, Glossy, Durable, 


Bro 





THE BEST. 


RUBBER PAINT 


Is the Best Paint in the World. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. 


It is 


Elastic, Beautiful, and Keonomical; and of any 


shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; andas evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 

* BRANCH FACTORIES: 
2 506 West St., New York. 
2108, Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
. Ne. 2 N. Liberty St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application, 


S3 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 





F. A. 0. SCHWARZ, | 


No. 765 BROADWAY, between 8th and 9th Sts. | 


FANCY GOODS, 


your patronage. 
UR > 


STOR 
NIAL PARLOR DECORATIONS 





RES are now stocked with SILK AND BUNTING FLAGS, BANNERS, 


SCHWARZ BROS., 


No. 1,59 BROADWAY, corner 27th Street. 


IMPORTERS OF 


sue) 


AND NOVELTIES. 


Also Depot for Baby Carriages, Croquet Games, ete. 
We open this week VERY ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES, ALSO FRENCH DOLLS, &c., and solicit 


AND CENTEN- 


Assortment THE LARGEST; prices THE LOWEST. 





EGG POWDER. 


oy ye -cooking made easy r.and 
better ty — use of I DUDLEY TONES 
Joncentrate ER. It makes 


iscuit, Cakes. ead idings umplings, and 

aatry of all kin ds fighter, more nutritious, 
and digestible Ses by the ordinary way of using 
the aeoee eg oes away with Cream of 
Tartar, Soda, Baking Powder, and Eggs. It 
is wearemsend to be free from all injurious sub- 
stances. and to keep in any climate. Ask your 
Grocer for a box. and give it a trial. Manufac- 
eared only by L. D. JONES & CO., New York. P. 
O. Box 4052. "sola by FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & 
oS and 9 Reade Street, New York, and other 

r 





BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN “"¥isfs5¢"" 


Price, in wire, $1 te $3; in netting. $00. to $1. 
This is the 4" adjusta le screen now made. 


It can be —~ cies: Ko. hosse-toratehing or hardware 
store. Age’ da St., Boston ; 131 
Christopher st in ory Ave., Brooklyn. 


J. W. iON, ‘hole Manufacturer, 1118 Mar- 
ket St., ae einuelphia. 6&2 Send stamp for Circular. 





Pest Poison is not only 


a Safe, Sure, and Cheap DESTROYER 
the Colorado Beetle or POTATO 
BUG, but of ALL INSECTS which prey 
on vegetation CuT andARMY WORM, 
—_— . Unlike Paris Green 





and other Poisons, it can be entirely dissolved in 
to Kul—CosTs ABOUT 25 CENTS AN ACRE. en 2S 
jar. 
KEARNEY ‘CHEMIC CAL 
INSURE IN THE 


waigr and sone by sprinkling. Not INJURLOUS 
in half Ib. boxes, — h for two acres. 
P.O. Box 3139. 66 Cortlandt a :. x. 


TO PLANTS—NOT DANGEROUS TO Usre— Never Fails 

cents. Send for C Made be APA me 

Before You Start 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 











The American House of Antiques 
SYPHER & CO., 
593 Broadway, 


are receiving weekly very large and valuable addi- 
tions to their stock of 








DUTCH INLAID FU Lays DUTCH MU- 
es, Al BALL Ci4 CKS. UETRIE AND 
JHL FURNITURE. writ = i JAP- 
BUNESE RONZES: SEV DRES- 
om. AND LOMLENTAL, FCHINA 
WARE. A 4 RENCH 
OAK” FURN TU 
“A Very Buteneive re tl ot Teak- 
d Furniture. 
H. Ww. JOHNS’ PATENT 





MATERIALS. 


Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
ement. for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
t Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
os Paints ail colors—for outside work. 
roof Coating, for wood work. 
Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Steam Packing, fiat and round, all 


and gnenthing Felts, Moth-Proot 


use, gna easily applied. Send for 
Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufact urer. Established 1858, 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EACLE 


FIREWORKS. 


FLAGS LANTERNS, BALLOONS 

CITIES. TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
Furnish \ EXHIBITIONS on 
sd oa terms. rangi 4 


fr 










— 


C 














